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Six Books. 


This new system of writing has been devised because of the distinct and wide-spread reaction from 


REST BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 


SPENCERS’ PRACTICAL WRITING 


Each, per dozen, 60 cents 





the use of vertical writing in the schools. It is thoroughly up to date, embodying all the advantages of 
the old andofthenew. Whileit has many advantageous features, the following are especially noteworthy: 
1. It teaches a plain, practical handwriting, moderate in slant and free from ornamental curves, 


shade, and meaningless lines. 


2. Each word can be written by one continuous movement of the pen. 
3. The stem letters are long enough to be clear and unmistakable. 
4. The copies begin with words and gradually develop into sentences. 
5. In the first two books the writing is somewhat larger than is customary because it is more 


easily learned by young children. 


6. Books One and Two contain many illustrations in outline. 

7. The ruling of the books is very simple and is a help, not a hindrance. 

8. Instruction is offered showing how the pupil should sit at the desk and hold the pen and paper. 
9. A series of drill movement exercises, thirty-three in number, with directions for their use, 


j accompanies each book. 





Steps in English 





$0.40 Book Two $0.60 


These books present a new method of teaching language. 
They meet modern conditions in every respect, and teach the 
child how to express his thoughts in language rather than 
furnish an undue amount of grammar and rules. From the 
start, lessons in writing language are employed simultaneously 
with those in conversation. Picture-study, study of literary 
selections and letter writing are presented at frequent inter- 
vals. The lessons are of a proper length, well arranged and well 
graded. The books mark out the daily work for the teacher in 
a clearly defined manner by telling him what to do and when 
to do it. 


Book One 








Overton’s Applied Physiologies 





$0.30 
Advanced 


Intermediate $0.50 


$0.80 


The fundamental principle of this series is that the study of 
anatomy and physiology should be the study of the cell, from 
the most elementary structure in organic life, to its highest and 
most complex forms in the human body. This treatment of the 
cell principle, the employment of laboratory methods, the adapt- 
ability of oral and pictorial demonstrations to every-day study, 
and the clearness of the author’s style, give to these books a 
strength and individuality peculiarly their own. The effect of 
alcohol, tobacco, and other narcotics are treated sensibly and 
with sufficient fullness in each book. 
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Natural Music Course 





Harmonic Series Six Books 

The Harmonic Series, the newest of the weit known Natural 
Music Course, is unquestionably one of the most notable recent 
achievements in the educational world. It is the only system 
which meets adequately the needs of schools and aims to arouse 
and cultivate the aesthetic nature of the child; to give skill in 
aesthetic production; and to establish the power to express in- 
dividual thought and feeling in musical language. From the 
first lesson to the last the child is kept in an atmosphere of pure 
music; he is trained to enjoy it; and he is carefully drilled in 
each step as it occurs in the books and charts. 
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BOSTON 


Barnes’s New Histories of the 


United States 


Elementary $0.60 School $1.00 

Every teacher knows well Barnes’s Histories of the United 
States. No other books of a similar nature have ever attained 
so wide and constant a use as these. In their new form they 
are thoroughly up to date, both as to contents and as to dress. 
The Elementary History has been entirely rewritten in a series 
of biographies by that charming writer for children, Dr. James 
Baldwin. The School History has been completely revised, and 
gives greater prominence to the life of the people, and to the 
wonderful development of our industries. The illustrations in 
both books are numerous and notable. 
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TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear Literal 
Hamilton, Locke and Clark’s The Best Translations 


Good Type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New _Copyright Introductions—New Type- 
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Begin the fall term with the best text-books—for these examine | 


IN ARITHMETIC 
NICHOLS’S GRADED LESSONS, in 7 books 
NICHOLS’S PROGRESSIVE ARITHMETIC, in 3 books 


IN LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR 
DUNTON & KELLEY’S INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH, viz.: 
First Book in English—Language Lessons—Grammar 


IN ENGLISH HISTORY 
STONE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
New Edition. Enlarged and brought up to date 


These are all recent and highly successful text-books. Correspondcnce solicited 
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TO OUR MANY SUBSCRIBERS 


WE OFFER A SAFE, CONSERVATIVE, SUBSTANTIAL 
OPPORTUNITY FOR A 7 PER CENT. 
INVESTMENT 








UNITED EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


SUCCEEDING 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Founded 1874 
E. O. VAILE, - - - Fouaded 1880 
61 East Ninth Street, - - - - - NEW YORK 





OR A VERY LONG TIME many of our subscribers have been faithful to the Educational Work 
which has been accomplished by the predecessors of this company. 
Teachers have come and teachers have gone, but our publications have steadily and consis- 
= tently fulfilled their functions, guiding, directing, stimulating, and helping those who have been 
engaged in the trying and responsible duties of scholastic work. 
We are proud of this record, and we appreciate the heritage to which we succeed. 
Our Family of Readers engirdles the world, and our one aim is to do things in such a way, with such 
a purpose, and with such efficiency as to make an indelible impress upon Education for its uplifting and 
enriching benefit. 
We are not satisfied +o move along in the same old way. The law of life is progression. We want 
to expand, to steadily advance, to attain greater and greater development. 
Whatever we shall accomplish will be through the co-operation and support of our subscribers. 
What more natural than that we should want our subscribers to share in our material prosperity ? 


AN ENLARGED OPPORTUNITY FOR PROFITS 


By the consolidation into one cumpany of the interests of our predecessors—interests that have 
existed commercially for twenty-five and thirty years—we are permitted to realize a very much 
increased patronage, which enables us to perfect the various branches of our business in such a manner 
as to gratify our present circle of friends and to materially increase the number of our subscribers. 


INCREASED CAPITALIZATION 


This enlargement and improvement of our operations has very naturally necessitated an increase 
in the capitalization of our business. To accomplish large things commercially plenty of capital is im- 
perative. For this reason we have organized our present company with a capital of $300,000, of which 
$100,000 is Preferred stock. 


PREFERRED 7 PER CENT. CUMULATIVE STOCK 


Tne Preferred stock is non-assessable, of a par value of ten dollars a share, and carries a 7 per 
cent. cumulative clause. It is Preferred both as to Assets and Dividends. This preference means that 
the entire assets of the business after the payment of the current indebtedness of the company is 
pledged to the redemption of the Preferred stock at par before any of the assets can be applied to the 
common stock. Furthermore, the profits of the company must be devoted to the payment of 7 per 
cent. dividends upon the Preferred stock before the common stock can participate in the earnings. 
Furthermore, the cumulative clause means that 7 per cent. dividends must be paid upon the Preferred 
stock each year, otherwise such deferred dividends become an obligation upon the company, which 
must be subsequently paid just the same as any other liability. This form of investment thus partakes 
of a very substantial character. 
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ASSETS FULLY PROTECT 


The Assets of the business are shown by valuations to be sufficient to protect the total issue of the 
Preferred stock, and the net earnings of the company should certainly insure the regular payment of 
the dividends required. 


$50,000 OF PREFERRED STOCK OFFERED FOR SALE 


Of the $100,000 of Preferred stock only $75,000 will be issued at the present time, and of this 
amount $50,000 is now offered for sale to our subscribers in shares of $10.00, and upon such a basis as 
to make it reasonably possible for an investor to realize a return of from 7 per cent. to 10 per cent., 


and even more, upon this outlay. 


SALE OF STOCK GUARANTEED 


Every dollar of this Preferred stock that is now offered for sale has been guaranteed so that it does: 
not affect us financially if not one share is purchased by our subscribers, but as it is our patrons who, 
will enable us to pay dividends, so it is to our patrons that we should like the dividends to go. 


EASY TERMS OF PAYMENT 


For the benefit of those who would like to take advantage of such an opportunity, but who do not 
like to draw their savings from their bank, we have arranged to allow them the privilege of paying for 
each share of Preferred stock which they purchase at the rate of one dollar per month for a period of 
ten months. Five shares, five dollars per month. Ten shares, ten dollars per month. 


THE DUTY OF SAVING 


All teachers should plan to lay aside something each year as an investment out of their earnings, 
no matter how small such earnings may be. Asa rule teachers do not have many opportunities for 
reliable investments in small amounts, and for this reason are sometimes inveigled into visionary and 
unstable propositions by the unjustifiable promise of large returns. It is because of this condition that 
we have decided to present this opportunity to our subscribers of becoming interested in a line of 
activity the stability of which has been proved by long years of operation and with which teachers are 
familiar, and in which they are interested. We do not submit it as a bonanza that offers marvelous 
returns, but as a safe, conservative, substantial investment that promises to produce regular and. 


attractive dividends. - 
FURTHER DETAILS UPON APPLICATION 


Send for a prospectus giving figures and facts. 
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UNITED EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
61 East Ninth Street, New York 


GENTLEMEN: 
Please send me further particulars relative to the Preferred stock of your company which you 


offer for sale. 
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Supt. J. M. Greenwood’s Annual Benediction.---II. 


Annual address to the teachers of Kansas City, Mo., delivered September 9, 1905. 


(Continued from last week.) 


School Affairs and Civic Affairs. 


A nation’s culture must rest primarily on the 
tone and sentiments that are dominant in the 
schools in which the nation’s children are educated. 
To give the right direction to a child’s character 
it must from the beginning be taught how to live 
with others in a world that is governed by laws, — 
the laws of nature, legal enactments, and indivi- 
dual responsibility. “ Education without a purpose 
is like sailing with a vessel across an unknown sea 
without chart or compass, hoping somewhere and 
somehow to reach a port of safety. Such a course 
in human affairs would be regarded as the extreme 
limit of human folly. In too many families and in 
too many school-rooms nearly every element that 
should enter into good, substantial character- 
building,—the very first principles of stability in 
government whether of the home or of the munici- 
pality,—is deliberately set at defiance. Thelove of 
country and its institutions, which makes civil and 
religious freedom possible, means a great deal more 
than shooting off cannons, exploding fire-crackers, 
and making day and night hideous in July and 
December. Bursts of patriotism cn these dates, 
and defiance of law and disregard for the rights of 
others, especially of the weak and the unoffending, 
at all other times of the year,—denying and defy- 
ing parental control and school authorities, and 
issuing in school strikes, picketing, boycotting, and 
other acts of disobedience, are not mere childish 
acts that point in the direction of pure, clean 
and honorable citizenship. The quiet, calm, self- 
composed and self-centered people that mould the 
thoughts and actions of men, learned first of all 
how to obéy and how to be just. Cool, calculating 
and deliberate they pilot others thru turbulent 
scenes and out into calmer conditions of mind. 

The man, woman, or child who is continually 
losing his head is never a safe leader. The schools 
should so train the children that no sudden or 
emotional excitement will upset them. Children 
imitate the bad speeches, the bad actions, and they 
imbibe the mean thoughts of their elders, just as 
readily as they do the good qualities. The slight- 
est encouragement by either parent or teacher, 
hinting that pupils may violate such rules and reg- 
ulations as are designed to be most beneficial in 
promoting their ‘welfare, is one of the very first 
steps leading to a casting off of all proper re- 
straints. Underlying all occupations and pursuits 
must be plans, and the life which is developed 
aimlessly and without any purpose is a life not 
only wasted but a life tempest-tossed, ship- 
wrecked, beaten to pieces. At first the work in 


school and in life must be planned for the child 





till habits become habitual. Following directions 
will develop into self-direction, self-hood, the 
ability to plan and do for one’s self. This leads to 
somethtng valuable in character, to working out 
toward some end, to avoid sitting down and wait- 
ing for something to happen. ‘To turn situations 
to advantage marks the difference between a per- 
son of energy and character, and the one who will 
notor can not stand alone. In the first case, the 
motive power is wholly within the person, and the 
want of it marks the physical, moral, and intellect- 
ual weakling. : 
The School Aim. 


The aim of school government should be always 
high, moral, clean, noble, and honestly adminis- 
tered. All public officials should have sensitive 
consciences; they should put right above expedi- 
ency; the public official should always set public in- 
terests over against private graft and selfishness ; 
the best service the public official can render, and 
particularly the public school teacher, should be to 
create better conditions for all the people, particu- 
larly those whose only crime is their poverty and 
who are struggling hard to raise their children up 
to lead clean, honest, respectable, and pure lives. 
The life that does not involve honest work, self- 
sacrifice, and noble purposes is hardly worth the 
living. Mutual helpfulness should be the earthly 
mission of every noble soul. 

To mould the great mass of school children into 
right habits of thinking and acting, all recognize 
the necessity of placing children of the same men- 
tal size, capacity, and having other very nearly 
equal attainments, together into classes. The dif- 
ferent groups can be better taught and their ad- 
vancement be made much more rapid and sub- 
stantial than when each is taught alone. But in 
no sense can the public schools, as now organized, 
do, or should they be expected or required to do, 
what belongs to the home, the school, and the 
church. Here are three great separate institu- 
tions of our civilization and each must do the work 
that properly belongs to it. Those parents who 
hand their children over to the schools, and then 
blame the teachers because they cannot do im- 
possible things in a few hours each day for one- 
half the days of the year, in no true sense realize 
the separate functions of the home, the school, and 
the church. 

There are certain home and church problems in- 
volved in the training of children that cannot 
be transferred to the school without loss to the 
child’s character, just as there are certain school 
problems that cannot be done at home or in the 
church without serious detriment to the child’s 
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well being. But in all those things which are com- 
mon to the home and the school, there should be 
the most perfect concord. In the training of chil- 
dren into right habits and proper attitudes toward 
great truths and principles of knowledge and duty, 
nearly everything depends upon the cultivation of 
right mental habits,—the power of close, careful, 
and persistent attention, the ability to direct, to 
hold and to concentrate all the strength of one’s 
mind for a certain period on a given object of 
thought, to the exclusion of all other irrelevant 
thoughts. In the strength of this power consists 
the difference between the educated person and 
the one who is unable to do connected thinking. 
Man should be both a thinker and an actor. He 
should never be a blind follower. 


Expert Knowledge of Child Nature. 


Few persons are willing to get down and study 
educational questions seriously. Every community 
is full of expert advisers who know exactly how 
to manage all kinds of business in the most skilful 
and successful manner except their own. No 
one in his right mind would employ an ignoramus 
to treat a member of his family who is afflicted 
with a dangerous disease ; or, in a critical case in 
which large interests are involved, engage a lawyer 
who never had read a book or had a client, or who 
was totally ignorant of the rules and regulations 
observed in our courts. Yet there are persons 
who have never read a book on education, who 
have never given the subject an hour’s serious 
study in the world, who do not know what the 
world is doing educationally, or what the best 
schools are doing or endeavoring to do; perhaps 
who have had no experience except what they re- 
member of their own impressions as pupils or as 
green teachers in some remote localities in rural 
schools,—who will come forward and inform hu- 
manity in general and the public in particular, 
just what should be done, or not be done, in all 
things pertaining to the education of some eigh- 
teen or twenty millions of children in this country. 

The Metropolitan Street Car system of Kansas 
City is run on a far more rational method. No 
one would be put on the force as a conductor or 
motorman, or an expert adviser, fresh from the 
- field or the woods. He is made first to serve an 
apprenticeship under an experienced man, one who 
has been in the employ of the corporation for 
years and who watches and instructs the novice 
in all his duties. The novice must be trained, and 
if he has not native ability enough to be developed, 
he is discharged. Again, in attempting to build 
the Panamacanal, our government endeavored to 
get the most skilful and versatile engineer in the 
whole country, a man whose knowledge both theo- 
retical and practical is worth more than that of all 
the other eighty millions of people in the United 
States, and when he retired, then the president 
nominated the next best man for this expert work. 
The president was right in what he did. 

Everybody knows that the man who is just able 
to build fires in an ordinary heating stove is not on 
a level with the man who knows how to run a 
**donkey engine,’’ and he is far below the man 
who holds the throttle-valve of the powerful loco- 
motive that rushes across the country at the rate 
of from fifty to eighty miles an hour. Education- 
ally there is the highest kind of presumptive evi- 
dence that twenty children are injured at home, 
spoiled by over indulgence, fickle management, to 
one that is injured in school. Before one begins 
to tell just how all children should be managed in 
School, he should produce fully developed speci- 
mens of his own handiwork, and then ask others 
to behold his jewels. 
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Judging one by his works is the only correct 
test that men employ, and teachers are entitled to 
the same consideration. Many teachers have ideal 
characters in their minds, and these they endeavor 
to realize in each child so that when it leaves 
school, it is stamped indelibly with those sterling 
qualities of heart and head that pass current the 
world over. 

The most pernicious consequences flow from over- 
indulgence of children at home,under the mistaken 
idea that a child may shirk or evade duties and re- 
sponsibilities, and then get along well later in the 
business world. Flowing fromsuch slack training 
is a basis always for one to inquire into the plan 
and seope of the parental training and its influ- 
ence in determining character, and from a suffi- 
cient number of similar cases a correct conclusion 
may be drawn. Whenever the family government 
is weak and unsteady, the child, whether boy or 
girl, never amounts to anything. The child must 
be taught obedience, truthfulness, industry, hon- 
esty, self-control, and how to work and stick toa 
task till it is finished. Children should be started 
right at the beginning and kept right all the time, 
if the manly virtues are to be developed. I have 
known parents to spend many sleepless nights and 
shed many hot tears over the waywardness of a 
child who, in spite of entreaties, had grown into 
bad habits thru evil associations. 

Of the spoiled children that teachers have to deal 
with, at least ninety per cent. are spoiled before 
they ever enter school. There are children bullies 
just as there are men bullies. There are mean 
and depraved children when they enter school just 
as there are such persons we meet in life. Most 
fortunate indeed that the number of these com- 
pared with the great mass is really small. Teach- 
ers, do not judge too rashly. Suspend judgment 
many days. There may be a good trait in the 
most wayward. Hunt for it, I entreat you. To 
make your judgment worth much, it rust be an 
intelligent and enlightened judgment. It must be 
formed by study, reflection and a wide course of 
reading, by an interchange of opinions with those 
who are safe leaders in educational thought, and 
most of all by your keen insight into human nature. 


(To be concluded next week.) 
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Improvements in High Schools. 
By CARL M. BREWSTER, Two Harbors, Minn. 


The purpose of this discussion is not to present 
an entire re-arrangement of courses of instruction 
and methods of teaching, in an attempt to evolve 
a new system of education for our high school, but 
rather to present for consideration some practical 
remedies for defects in our present system, and 
to bring out the thought, comment, and suggestions 
of educators upon the same topic. Among the 
many criticisms and complaints to be heard from 
the parents in our land, there are without doubt a 
few that are well-grounded and that relate to 
serious defects in the high school system of teach- 
ing as at present conducted. The more prominent 
objections are those made to the present system of 
** marking,’’ to the examinations, and to the texts. 
All have to do with the results, as seen by the par- 
ents in their children. 

By the ‘‘ marking ’’ system is meant the almost 
universal custom of recording the work shown by 
the pupil in the class and in written work. To 
‘* pass ’’ the pupil must attain to a certain stand- 
ard of excellence, usually 65 to 75 per cent. By 
this system it is asserted that no distinction is 
made between the pupil who “thinks thru” 
principles, and the pupil who merely commits the 
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statements in the text. The incentive is to ‘‘ make 
a good showing,’’ whether by committing state- 
ments, or by copying from other pupils’ work, or 
by cramming before tests. It is also asserted that 
the incentive in the mind of the pupil is not the 
mastery of a subject, but to secure a passing 
grade, usually not more than 75 per cent. of thoro 
work. The pupil who manages to get 75 per cent. 
of a subject receives the same reward and same 
promotion as the pupil who does perfect work. 
Moreover this poor student who barely passes is 
advanced with the good student, to annoy and re- 
tard the work of the class the following year. 
The marking system would seem unjust, then, be- 
cause it affords no incentive to the good student, 
and a low standard for the poor pupil. The sys- 
tem of grading is unnatural, as well, since by it a 
pupil cannot be given credit for what he does, but, 
in fairness to the entire class, only for what he 
shows in class and in written work. As a result 
it tends to cultivate the abominable habit of 
“* bluffiing,’’ which is so widely prevalent in Amer- 
ican colleges. 

As a substitute for the marking system our edu- 
cators might well adopt the natural system which 
is already in use in several of the boys’ schools in 
Germany. According to this plan the only stand- 
ard of work permitted is perfection. The texts 
are not padded with difficult phraseology, ‘‘im- 
possible’’ or vague theories, and reasonable les- 
sons are given (reasonable for a child’s mind, not 
for a teacher’s). Each teacher is furnished with 
explicit keys, and for each subject the teacher also 
has a supplementary book and list of problems. 
Moreover, the teacher has a number of hours, 
equal to the sum of the classes taught, set aside 
for the work of correcting papers. 

By way of illustration let us say that an algebra 
lesson is assigned, which includes problems and 
recitation work. Only the papers are accepted 
which contain all of the problems. Those whoare 
behind must hand in the remaining problems be- 
fore the next set is assigned. If a pupil gets 
behind one week’s work in any one subject, he is 
dropped from the class and placed in the second 
class of slower pupils in the same subject. Pupils 
in the second class have shorter lessons, but the 
same standard of excellence is maintained. Of 
the problems that are accepted, many have one or 
more with incorrect solutions. For every prob- 
lem missed the pupil is given two from the supple- 
mentary list on the same topic, and these two 
must be worked and handed in before taking up 
the next lesson. In this case, too, the pupil-must 
not get behind in the work, under penalty of going 
into the slower division. On the other hand, the 
pupil may if he wishes call for problems in advance 
from the supplementary list, after he hands in the 
day’s work correctly completed. If he succeeds 
in getting one week ahead of his class he is ad- 
vanced to the half-wear division, which completes 
a year’s work in that subject in a half year. Thus 
the pupil who learns rapidly in certain branches is 
not hampered by the other members of the class, 
and is given more time for his difficult subjects. 
In every case the incentive and standard held be- 
fore the pupil is accuracy and perfect work. 

The recitation work of the class is conducted on 
the same basis, After explaining a principle the 
pupil is invariably given a practical example to 
work, or is required to give and explain an exam- 
ple. A failure must be made up on the same day 
or before the next recitation. A week of failure 
in recitation has the same penalty attached as in 
the case of written work, and the pupil enters the 
slower class. The plan is far simpler than would 


appear from this illustration, and has been very 
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successful in these trade schools where used. 
Many of the difficulties which at first seem great 
disappear in actual practice. Each teacher has 
ten to fifteen pupils in a class, and four hour- 
classes per day. This leaves four hours for cor- 
recting, and for recording back work. Of course 
the system is more expensive, and perhaps more 
trying to the teacher in spite of the small classes; 
yet expense ought not to be the main consideration 
if the plan will cure the evils of the manifestly 
uufair marking system, without introducing too 
many evils peculiar to itself. 

Any plan which presents the same relative re- 
wards for merit that the world at large offers; 
that really encourages progress and develops the 
qualities of accuracy and stick-to-it-iveness, yet 
does not overwork the physically or mentally 
weak; a plan which will add these advantages to 
our present system of secondary education may 
well be called the ‘‘ natural plan,’’ and worthy of 
adoption regardless of expense. 

The problem of examinations, which are such 
objects of dread to the pupils, is partially met in 
the natural system by the standard of perfection 
required, by the weekly and monthly reviews, and 
by the opportunity afforded the dull pupils of 
taking more time for a given amount of work. 
All divisions, however, meet equally severe final 
examinations, but the more thoro daily work with 
no ‘‘unsolved’’ problems or untouched chapters 
removes to a large degree the fear of these exam- 
inations. Since quality and not quantity of work 
determines the progress, the tendency is toward 
accurate results, whether the pupil works rapidly 
or slowly. 

It will be at once recognised that the ‘‘ natural 
plan’’ would call for a complete revision of the 
texts now in use, both as to topics covered, lan- 
guage and terms used, and problems given. The 
teaching force, too, would need revision. It would 
be difficult to secure teachers who would see the 
increased benefit to the pupil plainly enough to be 
in sympathy with the increased amount of work 
per pupil. 

It is the hope that these thoughts may lead to a 
more careful consideration and thoro discussion of 
the remedy for some of the evils pointed out, that 
this so-called ‘‘natural’’ system has been pre- 
sented. It is possible that a plan suited to Euro- 
pean conditions might not be applicable to Ameri- 
can conditions. It may be that a system that has 
proved successful in a trade school would be a 
failure in a public high school. It is probable that 
the plan could be tried with profit only in private 
schools and academies. Orthere may be countless 
objections to its adoption under any conditions. 
What is your opinion? 
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How to Teach Macbeth. 


By JANET ELLWoop, N. H. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson wrote to his daughter, 
“Tt makes less difference what you study than 
with whom you study.”’ 

Whether your pupils all their lives shall enjoy, 
appreciate and revere the work of the Great Mas- 
ter of English, depends largely upon you. If you 
enjoy Macbeth, so will your pupils. If you make 
a task of the reading, you will fail to seize an op- 
portunity—and the loss to your pupils will be a 
life-long one. Read the play, and read it again 
and again—before you read it with the class, and 
at the same time with them. Every time you 
read, it will mean more to you, and hence more to 
your pupils. 

Don’t spend too much time on the play, so that 
your pupils shall tire of it. 

Macbeth is one of the great tragedies of the 
world. Study for yourself in what respects this is 
true, then show its greatness to your pupils. In 
what respects is it great—in language, in plot, in 
delineation of character ? 

If this is the first play of Shakespeare your class 
reads, make it a basis for further study of the 
master. If the pupils have read others, compare 
and contrast with these. 

Make the play the basis of the study of words, 
yes, but never lose sight of the higher purpose, to 
help your class enjoy and appreciate Shakespeare. 

Read in various ways. Sometimes have pupils 
take turns, each reading a single speech. Occa- 
sionally give out parts beforehand, and let a single 
individual read one part thru a scene, insisting 
that the reader practice beforehand, so that he 
shall read well. 

Questions.—What is the meter of the verse? 
What is this meter called? What great poems- 
have been written in the same meter? 


Geography. 


Cawdor Castle is about fifteen miles from Inver- 
ness. W. J. Rolfe says that the royal license to 
build it was granted by James II. in 1454. Tra- 
dition has it that a “‘wise man’’ advised the 
Thane of Cawdor to load an ass with a chest of 
gold, and use the money to build a castle at the 
. third hawthorn tree at, which the animal should 
stop. The advice followed, the castle was built. 
The trunk of the tree is still shown in the base- 
ment of the tower. , 

St. Colme’s Luck (or island) is in the Firth of 
Forth (see map of Scotland). Aleppo (see geog- 
raphy). | 

Forres is on the south shore of the Moray Frith. 
Nearby is an ancient castle, of which the ruins 
still remain, and which is supposed to be the home 
of Duncan, and later of Macbeth. 

Glamis is northeast of Perth. The old castle 
was used as an abiding place for several of the 
Scottish kings. There is in the village an ancient 
obelisk known as ‘‘ King Malcolm’s Gravestone.’’ 
Here tradition says that Malcolm was buried. 

Inverness (see geography). 

Colme Kill, or Iona, the Island of St. Columba, 
on the west coast of Scotland. 

Scone was ashort distance from Perth. In Scone 
Abbey the Scottish kings were crowned from the 
beginning of the twelfth century until James II. 
The ‘‘Stone of Scone,’’ which served as the seat 
upon which they were crowned, formsa portion of 
the English coronation chair. 

Birnam Wood was near the present-day village of 
Dunkeld, about sixteen miles from Perth. Birnam 
Hill, in front, is now bare of trees, but there are 
two old trees which are supposed to have once be- 
longed to the old forest. 
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Historical Sources. 


The story of the drama has little foundation in 
fact. The authentic history is thus related by Sir 
Walter Scott (quoted by Rolfe in his introduction 
to the play): 

‘‘Duncan, by his mother Beatrice a grandson 
of Malcolm II., succeeded to the throne on his 
grandfather’s death, in 1033; he reigned only six 
years. Macbeth, his near relation, also a grand- 
child of Malcolm II., tho by the mother’s side, 
was stirred up by ambition to contest the throne 
with the possessor. The Lady of Macbeth also, 
whose real name was Graoch, had deadly injuries 
to avenge on the reigning prince. She was the 
granddaughter of Kenneth IV., killed 1003, fight- 
ing against Malcom II.; and other causes for re- 
venge animated the mind of her who has since 
been painted as the sternest of women. The old 
annalists add some instigations of a supernatural 
kind to the influence of a vindictive woman over 
an ambitious husband. Three women, of more 
than human stature and beauty, appeared to Mac- 
beth in a dream or vision, and hailed him succes- 
sively by the titles of Thane of Cromarty, Thane 
of Moray, which the king afterwards bestowed on 
him, and finally by King of Scots; this dream, it is 
said, inspired him with the seductive hopes so well 
expressed in the drama. 

‘Macbeth broke no law of hospitality in his at- 
tempt on Duncan’s life. He attacked and slew 
the king at a place called Bothgowan, or the 
Smith’s House, near Elgin, in 1039, and not, as 
has been supposed, in his own castle of Inverness. 
The act was bloody as was the complexion of the 
times; but, in very truth, the claim of Macbeth to 
the throne, according to the rule of Scottish suc- 
cession, was better than that of Duncan. As a 
king, the tyrant so much exclaimed against was, 
in reality, a firm, just, and equitable prince. Ar- 
prehensions of danger from a party which Mal- 
colm, the eldest son of the slaughtered Duncan, 
had set on foot in Northumberland, and still main- 
tained in Scotland, seem, in process of time, to have 
soured the temper of Macbeth, and rendered him 
formidable to his nobility. Against Macduff, in 
particular, the powerful Maormor of Fife, he had 
uttered some threats which occasioned that chief 
to fly from the court of Scotland. Urged by this 
new counsellor, Surard, the Danish Earl of North- 
umberland, invaded Scotland in the year 1054, dis- 
playing his banner in behalf of the banished 
Malcolm. Macbeth engaged the foe in the neigh- 
borhood of his celebrated castle of Dunsinane. He 
was defeated, but escaped from the battle, and 
was slain at Lumphanan in 1056.”’ 


Synopsis of the Play. 
Act I. 


Macbeth and Banquo, captains under King Dun- 
can of Scotland, have won a victory over the Thane 
of Cawdor, altho the latter was aided by Nor- 
wegian troops. On their return the two generals 
met three witches, one of whom hails Macbeth as 
Thane of Glamis, the second hails him as Thane of 
Cawdor, and the third as King-to-be. The witches 
also make the promise to Banquo that his sons 
shall sit on the throne. Macbeth is already Thane 
of Glamis, but as yet nothing more. Messengers 
from Duncan shortly after arrive and confer on 
him, in the king’s name, the title of Thane of 
Cawdor. This speedy fulfillment of the second of 
the greetings from the witches leads him to wish, 
and secretly to hope, for the fulfillment of the 
third. He reveals his wish to Lady Macbeth, and 
the two together arrange a plan for murdering 
the king. Duncan, all unsuspecting and desirous 
of showing Macbeth still further honor, invites 
himself to spend the night at Macbeth’s house. 
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ACT II. 

King Duncan is murdered during the night by 
Macbeth, who is aided by his wife. The king’s 
sons, Malcolm and Donalbain, flee from Scotland 
in terror. Macbeth tries to turn suspicion from 
himself by insinuating that the sons had fled be- 
cause they were the murderers. Since the sons 
had left the country, Macbeth, as next of kin, is 
crowned King of Scotland, thus fulfilling, by his 
crime, the third prediction of the witches. 


ACT III. 


Macbeth does not yet feel easy. He remembers 
that the witches had promised that Banquo’s chil- 
dren should one day occupy the throne. In order 
to secure the crown for his descendants, he forms 
a plot for assassinating Banquo and the latter’s 
son, Fleance. To carry out his plot, he arranges a 
feast to which he invites Banquo and Fleance. On 
the way father and son are attacked by ruffians 
hired by Macbeth. Banquo is killed, but Fleance 
escapes. 

The feast is ready and the guests are seated. 
The only drawback is the absence of Banquo, of 
whose death Macbeth has been secretly apprised. 
As the king is about to be seated, the ghost of 
Banquo enters and sits at his place. Macbeth 
alone sees the ghost. His alarm is so apparent, 
however, that the banquet ends in confusion. 


ACT IV. 


Macbeth obtains another meeting with the three 
witches. They warn him to beware of Macduff, 
but give him the promise that ‘‘none born of 
woman shall harm Macbeth;’’ he need have no 
fear until Birnam Wood shall come against him. 
He is sure from what the witches say that 
Banquo’s issue shall reign in the kingdom. 

As he leaves the witches Macbeth is informed 
that Macduff has made his way to England, where 
he is about to join forces with Malcolm, eldest son 
of the murdered King Duncan. In his anger Mac- 
beth hastens to Macduff’s castle, where his mur- 
derers slay Lady Macduff and her children. 


ACT V. 


The queen has become almost insane as she 
realizes the crimes of which she has been a part. 
She walks in her sleep and continually tries to 
wash from her hands the blood she imagines is 
weir Finally she dies, it is supposed by her own 

and. 

Macbeth, too, is becoming discouraged, but he 
makes another effort. He is terrified, however, 
at the news that Birnam wood is moving against 
him—in reality branches of wood carried by the 
advancing army as a protection. He still believes 
that he bears a charmed life, since the witches 
have prophesied that he need have no fear except 
of one ‘‘not born of woman.’’ He fights magnifi- 
cently until he comes to personal encounter with 
“a acduff. The latter tells him that he was from his 
-“‘mother’s womb untimely ripped,’’ and then he 
slays Macbeth. Malcolm is greeted as King of 
Scotland. 












Well-Known Quotations. 


When shall we three meet again, 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain? 


Act I. Scene I. 
Fair is foul, and foul is fair. 
Act I. Scene I. 
*] & Nothing in his life 
Neo Became him like the leaving it. 
Act I. Scene IV. 
The milk of human kindness. 
Act I. Scene V. 


Shall sun that never morrow see ! 
Act I. Scene V. 
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Look like the innocent flower, 
But be the serpent under ’t. 
Act I. Scene V. 
If it were done when ’tis done, then ’t were well 
It were done quickly. Act I. Scene VII. 
I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people. 
Act I. Scene VII. 
But screw your courage to the sticking-place 
And we’ll not fail. Act I. Scene VII. 
False face must hide what the false heart doht 
know. Act I. Scene VII. 
Is this a dagger which I see before me, 
The —— toward my hand?— Come, let me clutch 
thee. 
I have thee not, and yet I see thee still. 
Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
To feeling as to sight? or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a false creation, 
Proceeding from the heat oppressed brain? 
Act II. Scene I. 
The attempt and not the deed confounds us. 
Act II. Scene II. 
Methought I heard a voice cry, Sleep no more! 
Macbeth doth murder sleep ! 
Act II. Scene II. 


Who could refrain, 
That had a-heart to love, and in that heart 
Courage to make ’s love known. 


Act II. Scene III. 
There’s daggers in men’s smiles. 
Act II. Scene III. 


God’s benison go with you, and with those 
That would make good of bad and friends of foes ! 
Act II. Scene IV. 
To be thus is nothing, 
But to be safely thus. 
Act III. Scene I. 
We have scotched the snake, not killed it. 
Act III. Scene II. 
Now good digestion wait on appetite, 
And health on both! Act III. Scene IV. 
Double, double toil and trouble; 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble. 
Act IV. Scene I. 
By the pricking of my thumbs, 
Something wicked this way comes. 
Act 1V. Scene I. 
My way of life 
Is fallen into the sear and yellow leaf. 
Act IV. Scene III. 
Canst thou minister to a mind diseas’d? 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart? 
Act V. Scene III. 
Throw physic to the dogs, I’ll none of it. 
Act V. Scene III. 
Worth Remembering. 
Come what may, 
Time and the hour runs thru the roughest day. 
Act I. Scene III. 
I dare do all that may become a man; 
Who dares do more is none. 


Act I. Scene VII. 
The labor we delight in physics pain. 
Act II. Scene III. 
In the great hand of God I stand. 
Act II. Scene III. 
After life’s fitful dream he sleeps well. 
Act III. Scene II. 
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. Composition Subjects. 


King Duncan of Scotland.—His True History. 

The Witches and Their Part in the Play. 

In What Respect Was Lady Macbeth Respon- 
sible for Her Husband’s Crimes? 

How Did Macbeth Show His Guilt After Each 
Crime? 

What Do You Know of the Life of the Times 
from This Drama? 

Point Out the Leading Characteristics of a Trag- 
edy as Shown in Macbeth. 

Picture Your Ideas Concerning Lady Macbeth. 

Compare Lady Mabeth with Some Other of 
Shakespeare’s Heroines. 

Compare Macbeth with Some Other Important 
Shaksperean Character. 

Which Is the Most Interesting Character of the 
Drama, and in What Respects? 

Research Work. 

What does the play reveal of the following char- 
acters (quote Shakespeare’s exact words): Dun- 
can, Macbeth, Banquo, Macduff, Malcolm, Lady 
Macbeth, Lady Macduff ? 


To Be Acted Out. 


Act I. Scene I. 
Act IV. 
Act II. Scene II. 


ar 
John Paul Jones Reading List. 


The New York city department of education 
has had prepared and sent out the following ref- 
erence and reading lists for class-room use con- 
cerning John Paul Jones—1747-1792 : 


‘‘ For Captain Jones ever loved close fighting.’’ 
—Benjamin Franklin. 


IN CLASS LIBRARIES. Grades. 


Beebe. Four American naval heroes, 4 
Brady. American fights and fighters, p. 39, 
Commodore Paul Jones, 

Brooks. The American sailor, p. 119, 

Frothingham. Sea fighters from Drake to 
Farragut, p. 215, 6, 

Gibbs. Pike and cutlass, pp. 7, 24, 

Hale. Stories of the sea, p. 129, 

Lossing. Story of the United States navy, 7, 

Markham. Colonial days. (Cruise of the 
‘“‘Ranger,’’ chap. 12). 4, 

Seawell. Twelve naval captains, iy a 

Soley. Boys of 1812, and other naval heroes, 
chap. 4, 6, 


a conn COG 00-3 “oO nNMH 


STORIES. 
Cooper. The pilot. (based on career of Paul 


Jones), 7,8 
Seawell. Paul Jones, 7 


POEMS. 


‘Paul Jones’ victory.’’ In Eggleston. Amer- 
ican war ballads, v. 1, p. 83. 5, 6, 7, 8 

“The Yankee man-of-war.”’ In Eggleston. 
American war ballads, v. 1, p. 81, 5, 6, 7, 8 
Same. In Scollard. Ballads of American 
bravery, p. 27, 7,8 


FOR REFERENCE. 


For extensive life of Paul Jones, see in any public 
library. 

Fuell, A.C. Paul Jones, founder of the Amer- 
ican navy. 2v., andthe following magazine 
articles : 

Fiske. John Paul Jones and the Armed Neu- 


trality. Atlantic Monthly, v. 60, p. 786. 
(Dec. 1887.) 

Funeral of John Paul Jones. Atlantic Month- 
ly, v. 65, p. 712. 


(May, 1890.) 
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Lossing. John Paul Jones. 


Harper’s Month- 
ly, v. 11, p. 145. (July, 1855.) 
Mahan. John Paul Jones in the Revolution. 


Seribner’s Magazine, p. 24, pp. 22, 204. 


(July-August, 1898. ) 
Seawell. Paul Jones. Century, v. 27, p. 873. 
PN 


How Caesar Took London. 


By HUBERT M. SKINNER, Chicago. 


When we learned in our school days that Ceasar 
and his legions, away back before the time of 
Christ, invaded Britain and captured “‘ the capital 
town of Cassivellaunus,’’ we were impressed with 
the fact that London is really very old—that it 
was a town of the ancient world. Indeed, the an- 
cient British legends put forth the claim that it 
was founded some centuries earlier than Rome it- 
self. Historians smile at the old legends which 
precede the written history of Britain, with their 
marvelous tales strung out over long ages, and 
deem them valuable only as supplying materials to 
poets and to clever story-tellers. But the British 
legend of Caesar’s invasion is strikingly confirmed 
in its most essential features by Caesar’s own ac- 
count of those events. 

Caesar’s Commentaries are everywhere familiar; 
but few persons ever see the British story, since 
it exists in English only in translations from a 
very rare book of old Latin. It is an interesting 
story, and well worth preserving. 

Caswallon, or ‘‘ Cassivellaunus,’’ as Caesar calls 
him, was one of three royal brothers, the sons of old 
King Heli. Lud, being the eldest, reigned after 
his father, and left two sons, Androgeus and Ten- 
uantius. But since they were young, and Britain 
was approaching a crisis, Caswallon succeeded to 
the supreme power, permitting his two nephews 
‘to exercise a limited sovereignty over Trinovantum 
(London) and Cornwall. To Nennius, the third of 
the royal brothers, was given an important com- 
mand in the army, and he was destined soon to 
fall in a heroic defense of his country. 

In the year 55 B. C. came the invasion by the 
Romans under the great commander, Julius Cae- 
sar. It ended in failure. Caesar was amazed at 
the advancement of the Britons, and at the ability 
and bravery of their resistance; and he speedily 
retreated to Gaul (France). That he committed 
the folly of a second attempt to subdue the Britons 
was due to a tragic occurrence which caused the 
islanders to be divided among themselves, and led 
a faction to invite him to come as an avenger of 
its wrongs. The legendary account of the feud is 
essentially as follows: 

There was great joy in Britain over the defeat 
of the great Roman and his legions. The sword of 
Caeser, which had been wrenched from him by 
Nennius, was prized as a national trophy, and was 
reverently placed in the tomb of that prince, who 
perished from a wound that Caesar had given him. 
The nation was wild in its joy at the deliverance 
from the threatened Roman subjection, and a great 
national festivity of devotion and rejoicing was 
arranged for. The capital, Trinovantum, which 
was under the command of Androgeus, was in gala 
dress. Great sacrifices were to be made to the 
immortal gods who had directed the British arms 
to victory. 

Forty thousand cows and 100,000 sheep were 
barbecued. Thousands gathered to listen to the 
priests as they officiated, with solemn chants, in 
the devotions of the people. Then came the games 
which, in all the classic lands of Europe, were as- 
sociated with public worship. 

Among the wrestlers were two youths of great 
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promise. One of these was, like Androgeus, a 
nephew of the king. His name was Hirelgas. 
The other was Evelinus, a nephew of Androgeus. 
Both were famous wrestlers, the pride of the no- 
bles and of the people. Both were handsome, and 
were crowned, doubtless, with the famous brown 
tresses of British royalty. 

It is difficult now to realize the estimation in 
which such contests were held in ancient times. 
As among the Greeks a victory in the olympic 
games was as greatly to be desired as a triumph in 
war, so in Britain it was the ambition of a lifetime 
to win in such a contest and at suchatime. Hi- 
relglas and Androgeus were well matched. It was 
difficult to determine who was the victor. With 
breathless interest the assembled thousands looked 
on as the struggle proceeded. And when at last 
it was ended by the expiration of the time or by 
the exhaustion of both, the honors were still in 
question. Each champion had his adherents, and 
no one, perhaps, was fully satisfied with the out- 
come. 

After the contest was over, and the wrestlers, 
still excited and panting, were resting from their 
exertions, some remark was made which led toa 
dispute. The nephew of the king was perhaps 
overbearing and contemptuous. The nephew of 
Androgeus was quick-tempered and violent. Hi- 
relgas, in his anger, said.something peculiarly ex- 
asperating, and Evelinus, on the spur of the mo- 
ment, sprang up and grasped a heavy sword. 
Trained to the skillful use of heavy blades, and 
mad with passion, he rushed upon his cousin. The 
blade swung thru the air, and, with its razor 
edge, came down upon the neck of Hirelgas, who 
had no time to anticipate it. Keenly it cut thru 
flesh and bone, and the spectators were shocked 
to see their prince completely beheaded at a blow. 
The deed was done beyond recall, and Evelinus, 
far from being repentant, excused himself. There 
appeared at once two sides to the story that was 
told. Evelinus was excused by many. Indeed, it 
was held by some that he had acted purely in self- 
defense. 

A royal order was soon issued by the king for 
the arrest of the prince. The latter appealed to 
his uncle, Androgeus, who was in charge of the 
city, and had exercised final jurisdiction in all 
such matters. Androgeus immediately espoused 
the cause of his nephew, and made answer to Cas- 
wallon that the trial must be held in Trinovantum, 
and that he, Androgeus, must be the judge. Cas- 
wallon, who seems not to have been at Trinovan- 
tum at the time, declined to concede the position 
of Androgeus, and threatened war against him 
unless the royal mandate should be obeyed. 

Acts of hostility and reprisal followed, and at 
length Androgeus sent a message to Caesar, invit- 
ing him to repeat his invasion, and promising him 
the support of the Trinovantes. Caesar accepted 
the invitation, but demanded hostages as a guar- 
anty of good faith; and Androgeus sent him thirty 
young nobles. Caesar came, and there was much 
heroic fighting on both sides, until Androgeus, at 
the king's solicitation, effected an agreement 
whereby the Romans retired again to Gaul, exact- 
ing a tribute and taking Androgeus with them. 
The invasion, however, came to nothing, as the 
tribute was not paid nor did the Romans again at- 
tempt the conquest of Britain for nearly acentury. 

Caesar’s own account tells us that a young man, 
son of the late king, came to him in Gaul and 
promised aid; that forty hostages were exacted 
and given; that the young man’s name was Man- 
dubratius. Probably the M in this name belonged 
to a preceding word. ‘‘ Androgeus’’ might be 


easily confounded with ‘‘ Andubratius,’’ as pro- 
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Caesar tells us that the 


nounced by the ancients. 
Doubtless 


young man’s father was Imanuentius. 
copying of the ‘‘ Commentaries.’’ 

Caesar tells us that he advanced to the ‘‘ capital 
town,’’which was admirably fortified by nature and 
that he secured in it ‘‘a great amount of cattle.’’ 
While he does not give us the name of this town, 
it is understood to have been “‘ Trinovantum,”’ or 
London. Caesar’s invasion was attended with se- 
vere fighting elsewhere. Many hundreds of the 
terrific war chariots of the Britons, each holding 
three fighters, rushed thru the Roman ranks. 
These heavy cars were armed with long, sharp 
blades extending from the axles of their wheels, 
which rendered it impossible to approach them 
without great danger. 

The crime of Evelinus resulted in the death of 
great numbers of brave men on both sides, and 
the treason of Androgeus ruined his own life. 
Despite the variations of the two accounts in their 
details, they are probably both true at bottom and 
teach a moral. 

The English poet, Edmund Spenser, in his 
‘*Fairie Queene,’’ recites briefly the story of the 
second invasion in the following stanzas, which 
follow an account of the life of King Lud (for 
whom Ludgate in London is named), and of the 
young princes who were left to the care of their 
*“eme’’ (uncle) Caswallon : 


Whilst they were young, Cassibalane, their eme, 
Was by the people chosen in their stead, 

Who on him took the royal diadem. 

And goodly well long time it conquered, 

Till the proud Romans him disquited. 

And warlike Caesar, tempted with the name 

Of this sweet island, never governed, 

And envying the Britons’ blazed fame 

(O hideous hunger of dominion !) hither came. 


Yet twice they were repulsed back again, 

And twice enforced back to their ships to fly ; 
The wiles with blood they all the shore did stain, 
And the gray ocean into purple dye. 

Ne had they footing found at last perdy, 

Had not Androgeus, false to native soil, 

And envious of uncle’s sovereignty, 

Betrayed his country unto foreign spoil. 

Nought else but treason from the first this land did foil. 
So by him Caesar got the victory, 

Thru great bloodshed and many a sad assay, 

In which himself was charged heavily 

Of hardy Nennius, whom he yet did slay, 

But lost his sword, yet to be seen this day. 


BPI 


Teachers Magazine has an extraordinary treat 
in store for its readers. C. Hanford Henderson, 
one of the very best of the American writers, will 
contribute to its pages a series of ten or more 
chapters under the general head of ‘‘Autobiog- 
raphy of a Teacher.’’ Dr. Henderson is a teacher 
of remarkable power, broad-minded, keen, and 
large-hearted. As a writer he probably has no 
equal among the literary people of the present, in 
the masterful handling of the English language. 
His is the rare merit of combining with fine cul- 
ture a careful—almost a reverential—choice of 
words. Not only is the reader’s interest fas- 
cinated by the story, but there is nourishment for 
that something in him which longs for beauty, 
beauty in the old sense of artistic perfection. The 
‘Autobiography ”’ will be of untold value to 
teachers, and thru them it is hoped, to the young, 
to whose well-being our best selves are conse- 
crated. The first instalment will appear in Octo- 
ber and after that each number will contain a 
chapter. 
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The Need of Smaller Classes. 


The weekly Bulletin of the Chicago Teachers’ 
Federation, under recent ' date, calls attention to 
a phase of the crowding problem in school, which 
is quite generally overlooked. The task of Ameri- 
canizing the alien is vastly greater than popular 
opinion has it. The learning of English is only 
an infinitesimal portion of it. Contact—direct, 
living contact—with the best forms of American- 
ism is essential. In school that means the highest 
possible approach to individual attention to each 
pupil’s needs. With the present crowded condi- 
tion of the primary schools the problem is practi- 
cally beyond the control of the teachers. This is 
how the Bulletin puts it: 

The failure to meet the conditions caused by unrestricted 
immigration, and the effect of this failure on the schools 
is seen, first ofall, in overcrowding, that greatest of all evils 
in the development of the child in regard to its ultimate use- 
fulness as a citizen of the United States. 

There is more than a local city question at issue. This 
problem of the immigrant child is one found equally as per- 
tinent on the western prairie as in the eastern city, and the 
same complaint comes from the teacher in both localities, 
that because of overcrowding in the rooms justice is not done 
the child. 

The economy which prompts a system to withhold funds 
for the erection of school buildings and for the employment 
of an adequate number of teachers and the fern parapher- 
nalia for the individual development of the child is the most 
expensive luxury this country may ever be called upon to 


pay for. a sat, 
t is a far cry from eastern Europe to citizenship in the 


United States, fraught as it is with ideals of social and civic 
- democracy and individual responsibility. Asa medium be- 
tween them stands the public schools, the schools of the 
people, for the people, owned by the tga So far the 
people have refused the responsibility of the school and they 
have shirked the facts of immigration because they did not 
like to think what the results to this country would be. 

It is in the end for the teachers to say what shall be done 
with the part of the problem coming under their particular 
observation. It is theirs to say that unless they can give 
the individual child the attention that child demands, the 
responsibility for the failure rests with others—the people. 


BPR 
A New Departure. 


With this number a start is made toward the ful- 
fillment of a long-cherished dream: to give to 
teachers in high and preparatory schools and the 
advanced classes of elementary schools some such 
practical aids as have long since been provided for 
those working with the primary grades. Time 
was when it was considered somewhat of a dis- 
grace for ateacher of Latin or Greek to make use 
of translations in his own preparation for his day’s 
work. Ifa mathematics teacher owned a key to 
his algebra or geometry he kept the humiliating 
book locked in his trunk, slipping it from its 
hiding place behind locked doors after all in the 
house had retired. We have learned better. The 
teacher of to-day feels that his chief duty is to 
give to his pupils, and not to train himself to be- 
come a scholar. His duty is to give to those boys 
and girls under his care the benefits of an exhu- 
berant vitality and healthy views of life, together 
with everything he can find that will aid him to 
make the young comprehend clearly what they are 
struggling to learn. With all available helps at his 
command, the teacher will still find studying 
enough. 

The Editor, in this college preparatory number of 
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THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, to be published once a 


“month, will try to have in mind the needs of the 


classical, modern language, science, mathematics, 
English and history teacher, but he needs your aid 
in carrying out his task. If you have found some 
particular method of mastering the Greek verb 
helpful, pass it on to the other teachers of first- 
year Greek. If youhave gathered some interest- 
ing facts in French history not found in the ordi- 
nary text-book, send it to THE JOURNAL. At any 
rate, do this much: write a letter to the Editor, 
telling him what you would like for your own work, 
that you do not succeed in finding without weari- 
some effort or long-continued study. 


EPI 


Departmental Organization. 


‘Superintendent Maxwell adheres firmly to his 
belief in the departmental organization of schools, 
especially in the more advanced grades. Ina re- 
cent address to the principals and district superin- 
tendents he announced that 145 schools had adopted 


‘ the plan for the last two years of the elementary 


school course, each teacher having charge of a 
special branch. Ninety-two schools have as yet 
made no move to try the plan in any class. While 
unwilling, at least at the present stage, to force 
general adoption by a special by-law, Dr. Maxwell 
bound the hesitating principals to give the matter 
serious consideration. The reasons which com- 
— the plan to him were presented as fol- 
ows: 

There is greater unity of work. 

The promotion of pupils by subjects is rendered 
possible. The unjustifiable promotion by grades 
exclusively is thereby done away with. In schools 
where the latter plan prevails a pupil may be ex- 
cellent in some subjects, and yet be compelled to 
take them over again because he is poor in others. 
- The supervision of the work is, by the depart- 
mental plan, rendered very much easier for the 
principal. 

Of course, Dr. Maxwell added in closing, the 
system altho good in itself as a plan of organiza- 
tion cannot be a perfect success unless the princi- 
pals use excellent judgment in assigning teachers, 
and unless each teacher is held accountable for the 
moral discipline of the class. 

““There is a serious problem for you to ponder 
over during the coming year. I want you to try 
to work out some scheme by which the bright 
child can do the eight years of school work in 
seven and yet miss nothing. But while working 
on this do not forget the dull child. Stimulate 
him! The crowning glory of a teacher’s work is 
what he can do with the dull child.’’ 


Pr 
The New: South. 


The South has had and is having a marvelous 
awakening,— educational, commercial, and indus- 
trial. The educational impetus has been given the 
South largely by the splendid work of the Peabody 
Board and more recently by the General and 
Southern Educational Boards. 

For the last five years manufacturing industries 
have been built in the South at a greater rate per- 
haps than in any other section of the country. 

This has developed commerce and called for in- 
telligent, efficient labor. 

This development must necessarily affect the 
schemes for education. It has heen recognized in 
the introduction of manual training into the pub- 
lic school systems of the South. This has been for 
the most part elementary training. Special de- 
partments of agricultural and mechanical colleges 
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and polytechnic institutes have afforded some 
limited training for industrial occupations. There 
is a wide-spread demand for more trained young 
workers. The opportunity is ripe for the estab- 
lishment of secondary industrial schools. 

The city of Columbus, Georgia, with navigable 
water below it, and marvelous power at and above 
it on the Chattahoochee river, is becoming a 
center of varied industries and is one of the lead- 
ing cotton manufacturing towns in the South. 
Several years ago the school authorities recog- 
niziag that education must conform to social ideals 
and growth, introduced practical manual training 
into all the elementary schools and made liberal 
provisions for carrying out this work. 

Today the board of education and her leading 
citizens, —manufacturers, bankers, and merchants 
—are agreed that the greatest need in education 
for this city and this section of the South, is the 
establishment of a large secondary industrial 
school. The educational authorities think that 
this school should be generously planned and lib- 
erally equipped for several special lines of indus- 
trial training and that it should be closely affiili- 
iated with the public school system of this and 
other cities on the one hand, and with local indus- 
trial establishments on the other, in order that the 
education of youth of large and worthy laboring 
classes may be intimately connected with present 
and future life. In a thoroly practical way, 
such a school should prepare its students for intel- 
ligent and efficient service as honorable bread 
winners of good earning power. 

As an evidence of the interest in the establish- 
ment of such a school, one manufacturer has 
agreed to donate all the land needed for such an 
educational plant and gives $5,000 in cash towards 
building and equipment. Other citizens stand 
ready to follow his lead. The city will sustain 
such an institution as well as lies in her financial 
power. 

Such a school needs more than can be done 
locally, and offers a rare opportunity for invest- 
ment in the earning power of a worthy class of 
people thru practical industrial education. 


OPIN 
The College Graduate and Life. 


It is perennial reading—the advice given to the 
college graduates. The presidents undoubtedly 
say the very best that isin them. Most of them 
are men who have seen many classes come and go, 
and they feel that they must express the general 
sentiment of the country towards the college 
youth. The country believes in him; Rockefeller 
feels that ten millions for him is not too much of 
a benefaction. 

A college is not to be ranked high because a grad- 
uate from it has become a president of the United 
States. Every one of the colleges has attempted 
to get its students upon a higher point to look 
from and to understand better what they see from 
that point. The young men come out into the 
world not knowing so much more than when they 
entered, but better comprehending their surround- 
ings. The man who was aided by Jesus to recover 
his sight, on first using his eyes thought men were 
trees walking. Ruskin tells us the great thing is 
to learn to see. The criticism of the instructor in 
drawing is, ‘‘ That is not what you see.’’ The 


effort of the college teacher is quite the same; he 
causes the student to translate Greek but that 
the youth may thus see into the working of his 
mind and be enabled to take enlarged views of 
things. 

But Emerson’s remark has great significance— 
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the students are more influenced by each other 
than by the instructor. One who has been a 
prodigy at an academy finds he is but one of a 
number of prodigies drawn from all parts of the 
country. Soon one, two, or three emerge and 
tower above the rest. These act mightily on the 
rest, who aspire to be like them. Unceasing effort 
is the result ; they struggle beyond their former 
selves. 

The thing to be feared for the graduate, as all 
college presidents know, is what will be the effect 
of his contact with what we call our civilization. 
A Harvard graduate who believed he possessed 
unusual descriptive power with his pea was em- 
ployed to write advertisements. The employer 
desired him ‘to state that ten-dollar Panama hats 
were to be sold for five dollars; but he found the 
writing of the advertisement a painful task.. This 
was not the kind of work he felt that he had 
trained his mind for four years to perform. 

It is worth while to inquire whether the colleges 
really tend to raise our civilization. All agree that 
they contribute to a higher intellectual condition ; 
but how about the moral side? We look back on 
the days of Washington, Jefferson, and Franklin 
and feel that it was not an influence from the col- 
leges that pervaded the land. We may well doubt 
whether the morality of these days rises as high 
it did then. 

This is not a criticism of the college. The grad- 
uate may well say, ‘‘ You would have none of my 
high thoughts nor allow me to better your state; 
I was obliged to walk in the gutter with you and 
forget my college aspirations.’’ The age expects 
the graduate to shine in the race for wealth. 
When one announces that he chooses the ministry 
for a vocation, the number is large which consid- 
ers that he is throwing himself away; for the pul- 
pits are few where any but a small salary is paid. 
To mend the times is not easy, and fewer and 
fewer of the classes coming annually from the col- 
leges are willing to undertake the task. Instead 
of aiming to live a more abundant life, they make 
the mistake of aiming at ownership of an abun- 
dance of things. . Yet the hope of the country lies 
in the body of young men emerging from the col- 
lege halls with such elastic step, so hopeful, so 
bright of eye, so firm in the belief that they are 
equal to the burdens they must soon endure. Who 
can but wish them well ! 


BPA 


Educational Associations, 


Oct. 18-15.—Nebraska Superintendents and Principals’ 
meetings. Lincoln. 

Oct. 18-20.—Council of Superintendents of State of New 
York, Buffalo. 

Oct. 19-21.—Vermont State Teachers’ Association, Mont- 
pelier. 

Oct. 20-21,—Northwestern Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Chippewa Falls. 

. Oct. 20-21.—Western Minnesota Teachers’ Association, at 
Granite Falls. President, Martin L. Pratt, Granite Fails ; 
secretary, M. L. Jacobson, Atwater. 

Oct. 20-21.—New Hampshire State Teachers’ Association, 
at Concord. President, Fred. S, Libby, Warner ; secretary, 
Harriet L. Huntress, Concord. 

Oct. 27.—Massachusetts Teachers’ pintoosintion, joint 
convention with Hampshire and Hampden Counties 
Teachers’ Associations, Springfield. 

Oct. 27.—Middlesex County, Mass., Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Tremont Temple, Boston; Secretary, J. k. Wight- 
man, Malden. : 

Oct. 27.—Worcester County, Mass., Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Worcester. 

The New Hampshire State Teacher’s Association will 
meet in Concord, Oct. 20 and 22. This association was 
organized in 1854, and its annual meetings have been a 
source of great inspiration to the teachers of the state. 

Nov. 1-3.—Northern California Teachers’ Association, 
Red Bluff ; Pres., J. D. Sweeney, Red Bluff 

Nov. 3-4.—Southwestern Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, 
Waukesha. 
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What They Think of Our Dewey. 


Professor John Dewey, of Columbia university, has just 
returned from abroad. As a welcome to him we quote below 
two well deserved tributes from different sources. They will 
be quite as much enjoyed by all our readers, besides being 
very profitable reading: 

Mr. E. A. Riley, writing of “ Self-Activity in 
the Pupil as a Guiding Principle in Education,’’ in 
the Australian Journal of Education, pays tribute 
to Dr. John Dewey of Columbia university. 

“‘John Dewey, of New York,’’ says Mr. Riley, 
“has, perhaps, made the most far-reaching prog- 
ress in primary-school methods that has been 
achieved during the past twenty-five years. I be- 
lieve he has done for children of primary-school 
age what Froebel did for little children in his kin- 
dergarten. The principles of Froebel are no mo- 
nopoly of the kindergarten. Many educators have 
felt this without seeing how to apply them to pri- 
mary-school work. The introduction of manual 
training into the higher grades still left a big gap 
between them and the kindergarten. This gap 
had been filled tentatively by ‘ varied occupations ’; 
but there was still no unity of spirit in the primary 
school such as marked the kindergarten. All was 
fractional, fragmentary. But Dewey, with the 
insight of genius, has bridged the gap. He makes 
life occupations the articulating centers of school 
life. The primary industries of the great world 
are taken and broken up and their complexity so 
reduced as to be brought within the child’s grasp. 
Round these occupations, domestic and industrial, 
all education, physical, intellectual, and moral, is 
made to cling. This is done without the introduc- 


tion of the technical spirit, tho, of course, the 


school supplies a splendid basis for technical train- 
ing afterwards. As every day brings varying em- 
ployments, a great variety of muscular co-ordina- 
tion is secured, together with adequate sense 
training. History, geography, science, etc., grow 
out of the child’s curiosity as to the materials he 
is shaping. What are they ? Whence come they ? 
How does man use them? And a thousand other 
questions are ever in the pupil’s mind, supplying 
continuous interest. As it is things in their hu- 
man relationships that he is handling and thinking 
over, and as the whole school community is socially 
organized, the humanities are given full scope; 
and as the pupil is doing moral acts thruout the 
day, and not merely learning to talk about moral- 
ity, moral education is a reality in the school. As 
an educator I am fascinated by this apparent solu- 
tion of most of the difficulties which confront us 
in the primary school.’’ 

Miss Ravenhill writes (‘* Special Reports on Ed- 
ucational Subjects,’’ vol. xv., page 7): 

‘In the United States, as in Great Britain, de- 
tailed conceptions of the best methods to follow in 
the scheming of a school program are almost as 
numerous as the individuals who concern them- 
selves with the question in any of its aspects; but 
emerging from this sea of opinions are a few 
prominent personalities whose freedom from pre- 
judice or party spirit, scientific bases for their 
convictions, and courageous perseverance in face 
of obstacles and apparent failures secure a fair 
trial for their systems, and influence gradually the 
educational spirit and practice of their country. 
Of these one of the most notable is Dr. John 
Dewey, of Chicago university [now of Columbia 
university, New York], who has drawn public at- 
tention to two “‘tragic’’ weaknesses in the old 


school system, where, in his opinion, social spirit 
was wanting, being replaced by ‘‘that medieval 
misconception which limited learning to books.’’ 
By precept and undaunted practice, Dr. Dewey 
impresses on those who have ears to hear and eyes 
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to see that ‘‘the ideal school should reproduce sys- 
tematically, and in a large, intelligent, and com- 
petent way, what in most households is done only 
in a comparatively meager and haphazard man- 
ner’’ ; while he maintains that “ the root question 
of education is that of taking hold of a child’s 
activities, of giving them direction, and of so 
training them as to produce valuable results.”’’ 

Again (page 148): 

By written and spoken word, Dr. John Dewey 
and the late Colonel Francis W. Parker have as- 
serted their conviction that all school work should 
connect on the social side with the life with- 
out; and that this connection can be fitly and 
profitably made by means of suitable occupations 
thruout the period of school life. ‘‘By occu- 
pation,’’ writes Dr. Dewey, ‘‘is not meant any 
kind of ‘busy work’ or exercises that may be 
given to a child to keep him out of mischief or 
idleness when seated at his desk. By occupation 
I mean a mode of activity on the part of the child 
which reproduces or runs parallel to some form of 
work carried on in social life.’’ In the Chicago 
University Elementary School these occupations 
are represented by the workshop with wood and 
tools, by cooking and sewing, and by textile work. 
To those to whom this conception is unfamiliar, a 
careful perusal of Dr. Dewey’s book, ‘‘ The School 
’ and of his article on “‘The Psycol- 
ogy of Occupation,’’ in the Elementary School 
Record, will result in a better comprehension of 
his thesis. 

CPN 


Articles in the October Magazines of Special 
Interest to Teachers. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


The Free Kindergartens. Hamilton W. Mabie. 
American Diplomacy: Its Influence and Tendencies. 
Bassett Moore. 


John 


Critical Comment by 


Ernest Rhys. 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


The New Naval Academy. R. Blackshaw. 

Unknown Pictures of Shelley. Margaret L. Croft. 

Economy in Food. Russell H. Chittenden. 

The Recovery of the Body of John Paul Jones. 
Horace Porter. 


Gen. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


The Coupe D’Etat of Louis Napoleon. Edited by Fred- 
eric J. Stimson. 


Letters and Diaries of George Bancroft. Part II. Stu- 
dent days in Europe. Edited by M. A. DeWolfe Howe. 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


The Fame of Franklin. William McDonald. 
The Cowardice of Culture. Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
Our Changing Constitution. Alfred P. Dennis. 


MCCLURE’S. 
Pioneer Transportation in America. Charles H. Lummis. 
APPLETON’S BOOKLOVERS’. 


Four Paintings. William F. Metcalf. 
The Promise and Problems of Reciprocity. Harold Bolce. 


COSMOPOLITAN. 
Story of Paul Jones. Alfred H. Lewis. 
THE DELINEATOR. 


Education for Life Thru Living. First paper. William 
H. Maxwell. 
THE CRITIC. 
The Critic Gallery of American Art. No. VIII. John 


Singer Sargent. H. St. G. 
AMERICAN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
The Story of American Painting. Charles H. Caffin. 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION. 
Rest and Relaxation. Margaret E. Sangster. 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Work as a Remedy for Nervous Exhaustion. H. J. 
Hall, M.D. 
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“Allusions” in Virgil’s Aeneid. 


Experience has taught the writer the inconvenience that 
may result from depending upon memory or the Classical 
Dictionary for the various geographical and mythological 
allusions in the Aeneid. When the teacher is looking over 
her next day’s lessons in the evening the Classical Diction- 
ary is sure to be onher desk at school. The references 
given here, following the text line by line, will be of serv- 
ice. The allusions required later will be given in other 
nunsbers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


The Title. The title of the poem, Aeneidos, is 
derived from the name of the hero, Aeneas. Of 
the twelve books forming the poem only the first 
six are generally read in schools. Books VII to 
XII inclusive relate to the wars of the early kings 
at Rome with the adjacent tribes, and are far less 
interesting than the first six, in which are related 
the wanderings of Aeneas from the fall of Troy to 
the landing in Italy. 

(Line 1. Virum.) Aeneas, the hero of the 
poem. He was supposed tobe the son of Anchises 
and Venus, and was born on Mount Ida. It was 
from the summit of this mountain that, accord- 
ing to Homer, the gods watched the battle be- 
tween Trojans and Greeks, before the fall of 
Troy. Accounts vary as to Aeneas’ whereabouts 
after the fall but, according to the Virgilian ac- 
count, after wandering for seven years he 
crossed to Europe and finally settled in La- 
tium in Italy. Troy.—TheSterritory of Ilium or 
Troy formed the northwestern part of Mysia. 
It was bounded on the west by the Aegean 
sea, on the northwest by the Hellespont, on the 
northeast and east by the mountains bordering the 
valley of the River Rhodius, and on the south by 
the northern coast of the Gulf of Adramytium. 
The country is for the most part mountainous. 
The city of Troy stood in the largest plain. The 
principal rivers were the Satnois on the south, the 
Rhodius on the north, and the Scamander (or 
Xanthus) and Simois in the center. The present 
site of the ancient city has in all probability been 
determined by Dr. Schliemann. Mythical account 
of the origin of the kingdom: Teucer, the first 
king had a daughter who married Dardanus, chief- 
tain of the country to the northeast. Dardanus 
had two sons, one of whom was the father of Tros, 
whence came the names of country and people, 
Tros and Troes. . Tros was the father of Ilus who 
founded the city, which was called after him Ilium, 
and also after his father Trojax. Laomedon was 
the next king. He was followed by Priam in 
whose reign the city was destroyed by the 
Greeks. 

Line 2.—Lavinium was an ancient town of La- 
tium, said to have been founded by Aeneas. 

Line 4.—‘‘The mindful wrath of cruel Juno”’ 
refers to the decision of Paris, the story of which 
is as follows : When Paeleus and Thetis were mar- 
ried, all the gods were invited to the wedding ex- 
cept Eris or Strife. Angered at the slight the 
goddess threw among the guests a golden apple on 
which was inscribed the words ‘‘To the fairest. ’’ 
Juno, Venus and Minerva each claimed the apple 
for herself. Jupiter ordered Mercury to take the 
goddesses to Mount Ida, where the beautiful shep- 
herd Paris was tending his flocks, and have him 
settle the dispute. Juno promised Paris if he 
would decide in her favor, the sovereignty of Asia 
and great riches, Minerva promised him renown 
in war; and Venus, the fairest of women to be 
his wife. Paris decided in favor of Venus and she 
received the golden apple. Juno and Minerva 


hated Troy, henceforth, since Paris was a Trojan. 
Paris sailed for Greece, and aided by Venus car- 
ried off Helen, wife of Menelaus, and the most 
beautiful woman in the world. He took her back 


to his home, and the Greeks, in revenge, made 
war on Troy. 

Line 6 —Latium was the district of Italy in 
which Rome was situated.—The Latin race sup- 
posedly derived its name from a king Latinus, a 
contemporary of Aeneas. 

Line 7.—Alban fathers—so-called from Albanus 
Mons—Rome was founded according to Roman 
annals in the year 753 B. C., by Romulus, for whom 
the city was named. 

Line ’.—The muses were the inspiring god- 
desses of song, poetry, the arts, andsciences. They 
were nine in number, and were supposed to be 
daughters of Jupiter. They were Calliope, muse 
of epic poetry ; Clio, of history; Euterpe, of lyric 
poetry; Melpomene, of tragedy ; Terpsichore, of 
choral dance and song; Erato, of erotic poetry 
and mimic imitation ; Polyhymnia, of the sublime 
hymn; Urania, of astronomy ; Thalia of comedy. 
Calliope, muse of epic poetry, is the one addressed 
by Virgil. 

Line 13.—Carthage stood at the head of a large 
bay on the northern coast of Africa. It was said 
to have been founded by Dido, who purchased of 
the natives as much land as could be covered with 
the hide of a bull. She orderéd the hide to be cut 
into the thinnest possible strips, and with them 
she surrounded a spot on which she built a citadel. 
Around this the flourishing city of Carthage grew 
up. 
Line 22.—The Parce, or fates, were represented 
as three old women, who, at the birth of a man, 
spun out the thread of his life, followed his foot- 
steps, and directed the consequences of his actions 
in accordance with the counsel of the gods. The 
three fates were the daughters of Jupiter. They 
were: Clotho, the spinner; Lachesis, who 
assigned to man his fate; and Atropos, the one 
who cut the thread. 

Line 23.—Saturnia, 7. e. Juno, so-called because 
she was the daughter of Saturn. 

Line 28.—Hebe, goddess of youth, was the 
daughter of Juno and cupbearer to the gods. Be- 
cause of a fall with which she met one day when 
serving the gods, she was dismissed from her po- 
sition. Ganymede, a beautiful Trojan boy, was 
seized by Jupiter in the guise of an eagle, and was 
borne up to heaven, where he was installed in 
Hebe’s place. 

Line 30.—Achilles was one of the leading war- 
riors on the Greek side. He was dipped in the 
River Styx in his babyhood to render him invul- 
nerable. His mother, holding him by one heel, 
had failed to immerse that portion of his body 
in the water. He was killed by a poisoned arrow, 
that penetrated the vulnerable spot. 

Line 41.—Ajax, son of Oileus, king of the Lo- 
crians, also known as the lesser Ajax, sailed 
against Troy with forty ships. The anger of Min- 
erva was aroused against him because he assaulted 
Cassandra in her temple, on the night of the cap- 
ture of Troy. 

Line 51.—Aeolia, the island on which was the 
palace of Aeolus. 

Line 52.—Aeolus was the king and god of the 
winds, which he kept inclosed in a mountain. 

Line 71.—Nymphs were female divinities of a 
lower rank than the Olympians, tho they were 
called to the meetings of the gods in Olympus, 
and are described as the daughters of Jupiter. ° 

Line 78.—The Trojans were often called Teucri 
in memory of Teucer, the first king of Troy. 

Line 97.—Tydides, or Diomedes, son of Tydeus, 
king of Calydon. He was one of the best war- 
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riors among the Greeks. He sailed against Troy 
with eighty ships. 

Line 99.—Hector, eldest son of Priam and Her- 
cuba. He was in command of the Trojan army, 
and was the bravest and most valiant of the war- 


riors on his side. He was finally slain by Achilles 
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and his body dragged three times around Troy at 

the chariot wheels of the Greek. Achilles is re- 

ferred to as Aeacides, son of Aeacus, because in 

infancy he had been dipped in the river Styx. 

Aeacus was one of the judges of the lower world. 
Line 100.—See reference under Line 1. 





New Course of Study for New York City Elementary Schools 


As Revised on June 21, 1905. 


Grade 1A. 
English. 


Composition.—Conversation and oral reproduc- 
tion. 

Penmanship.—Free-arm movements; copying. 

Reading.—Short sentences and paragraphs. 
Reading to the pupils. Ethical lessons. 
of letters. Use of library books. 

Memorizing. - Prose and poetry. 

Nature Study. 

Animals. —Common animals. 

Plants.—Flowering plamts; fruits and vege- 
tables. 

Physical Training and Hygiene. 
Physical Training.—Gymnastic exercises and 


games. 
Hygiene. —Simple talks on cleanliness and on cor- 


rect habits. Effects of alcohol and narcotics. 
Mathematics. 
Oral. —Reading to one hundred. Counting. Ad- 


dition tables, 1’s, 2’s. Measurements and com- 
parisons. Problems. 
Written. —Integers of one order. 


Drawing and Constructive Work. 


Freehand representation of familiar forms. Pic- 
torial drawing and constructive work in connection 
with other branches of study. Color. 

Cord and Raffia Work. 


Cord work. 
Music. 
Simple rote songs. 
Grade 1 B. 
English. 


Composition.—Conversation and oral reproduc- 
tion. 

Penmanship—Free-arm movements; copying; 
practice by pupils in writing their own names. 

Reading.—Phonic exercises; sentences and para- 
graphs read from the blackboard and readers. 
Reading to the pupils. Ethical lessons. Use of 
library books. 

Memorizing.—Prose and poetry. 

Nature Study. 


Animals. —Common animals. 
Plants.—Flowering plants; fruits and vege- 
tables. 
Natural Phenomena—The weather. 
Physical Training and Hygiene. 


Gymnastic exercises and games, and correct 

hygienic habits. ; 
: Mathematics. 

Oral. Reading to one hundred. Counting. Ad- 
dition tables, 3’s, 4’s. Subtraction within the 
tables. Increasing and decreasing integers of two 
orders by 1, by 2, by 8, by 4. Measurements and 
comparisons. Problems. 

Written—Integers of two orders. Addition and 
subtraction. 

Drawing and Constructive Work. 

Freehand representation of familiar forms. Pic- 
torial drawing and constructive work in connec- 
tion with other branches of study. Color. 


Sounds , 


Cord and Raffia Work. 

Cord work. 

Music. 

Rote songs; the scale taught as song; scale rela- 
tions in simple form; tone relations and accent de- 
veloped from songs; simple melodic exercises in 
tone relationship by imitation and dictation. 


Grade 2 A. 
English. 

Composition.—Conversation and oral reproduc- 
tion; sentences written from copy. 

Penmanship.—Free-arm movements; writing 
from copy. 

Reading. — Phonic exercises. Reading from the 
blackboard and readers. Reading to the pupils. 
Ethical lessons. Use of library books. 

Spelling.—Familiar words. 

Memorizing.—Prose and poetry. 

Nature Study. 


Animals.—Common animals; including insects. 
Plants.—Flowering plants; fruits and vege- 
tables; common trees. 
Physical Training and Hygiene. 


Physical Training.—Gymnastic exercises and 
games, and correct hygienic habits. 
Hygiene.—Dietetics. Careof teeth. Effects of 
alcohol and narcotics. 
Mathematics. 


Oral.—Reading to one thousand. Roman nu- 
merals to XII. Counting. Addition tables to 9’s. 
Subtraction within the tables. Increasing and de- 
creasing integers of two orders by integers of one 
order. Measurements and comparisons. Fractions. 
Problems. 

Written—Integers of three orders. Addition 
and subtraction. Problems. 

Drawing and Constructive Work. 


Freehand representation of familiar forms. Pic- 
torial drawing and constructive work in connec- 
tion with other branches of study. Color. 

Cord and Raffia Work. 


Cord and raffia work. 
Music. 


Rote songs; exercises in tone relationship by 
oral and visible methods of dictation; tone relations 
and accent developed from songs; recognition of 
tone relations by theear; development of rhythmic 
sense thru the medium of song. 


Grade 2 B. 
English. 

Composition.— Conversation and oral reproduc- 
tion; sentences from copy and dictation. 

Penmanship. —Movement exercises; 
from copy. 

Reading. — Phonic exercises. Reading from 
readers and other books. Reading to the pupils. 
Ethical lessons. Use of library books. 


writing 


Spelling.—Words from the lessons of the grade. 
Memorizing. —Prose and poetry. 
Nature Study, 


Animals.—Common animals, including insects. 
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Plants.—Flowering plants; fruits and vege- 
tables; common trees. 

Natural Phenomena.—Water and its forms; 
states of the air; the rainbow; the sun, stars, and 
moon; winds, clouds, and storms. 


Physical Training and Hygiene. 


Gymnastic exercises and games, and correct hy- 


gienic habits. 
Mathematics. 


Oral.—Reading to one thousand. Roman ‘nu- 
merals to XX. Counting. Addition and subtrac- 
tion. Multiplication tables to 5x9; division within 
the tables. Measurements and comparisons. Frac- 
tions. Problems. 

Written.—Integers of three orders. Addition 
and subtraction. Multiplication and subtraction 
by 2, by 3, by 4, by 5; no remainders in division. 
Problems. 

Drawing and Constructive Work. 


Freehand representation of familiar forms. Pic- 
torial drawing and constructive work in connec- 
tion with other branches of study. Color. 


Cord and Raffia Work, 


Cord and raffia work. . 
Music. 


Rote songs; tone relations and accent developed 
from songs as in 1A and 1B; exercises in tone re- 
lationship by oral and visible methods of dictation, 
and recognition of tone relations by the ear; rudi- 
ments of staff notation; recognition of two-part 
and three-part measure, applying measure words, 
“loud, soft, loud, soft, > with the use of quarter- 
note, half-note, and corresponding rests; simple 
exercises in two voice-parts. 


Grade 3 A. 
English. 


Composition.—Oral reproduction. Sentences 
and paragraphs constructed; paragraphs and 
stanzas from copy and dictation. 

Penmanship.— Movement exercises; 
from copy. 

Reading.— Phonic exercises. Reading from 
readers and other books. Reading to the pupils. 
Ethical lessons. Use of library books. 

Spelling.—Words from lessons of the ‘grades; 
abbreviations. 

Memorizing.—Prose and poetry. 


Nature Study. 


Animals.—Various types of animals, including 
cold-blooded animals, birds, and insects. 
Plants. —Flowers, fruits, vegetables, and trees. 


Physical Training and Hygiene. 


Physical Training.—Gymnastic exercises and 
games, and correct hygienic habits. 

Hygiene. —Clothing; play; posture. Effects of 
alcohol and narcotics. 


Mathematics. 


Oral.—Reading to ten thousand; Roman numerals 
to C; ordinals. Counting. Addition and subtrac- 
tion. Multiplication tables to 9x9; division within 
the tables. One-half to four-fifths of numbers 
within the tables. Measurements and compari- 
sens. Problems. 

Written.—Integers of four orders; dollars and 
cents. Addition and subtraction. Multiplication 
and division by integers of one order. Problems. 


Drawing and Constructive Work. 


Freehand drawing from objects. Pictorial draw- 
ing and constructive work in connection with other 


writing 
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branches of study. Simple decoration. Color. 
Study of pictures. 


Cord and Raffia Work. 


Cord and Raffia work. 
Sewing [girls]. 
Sewing. 
Music. 


Rote songs; exercises in tone relationship as in 
previous grades; rudiments of staff notation; rec- 
ognition of four-part measure, applying measure 
words; exercises in two voice-parts, with inde- 
pendent melodic and rhythmic progressions; sing- 
ing of simple melodies at sight. 


Grade 3 B. 
English. 


Composition.—Oral reproduction. Sentences 
and paragraphs constructed; paragraphs and 
stanzas from memory or dictation. 

Penmanship.— Movement exercises; 
from copy. 

Reading.—Phonic exercises. Reading from 
readers and other books. Reading to the pupils. 
Ethical lessons. Use of library books. 

Spelling.—Words from lessons of the grade; ab- 
breviations. 

Memorizing. —Prose and poetry. 


Nature Study. 


Animals.—Various types of animals, including 
cold-blooded animals, and birds, and insects. 

Plants.—Flowers, fruits, vegetables, and trees. 

Earth Study.-- Land and water forms in the 
vicinity; soil. Direction and distance; points of 
the compass. 

Natural Phenomena.—The sun; effects of heat 
and cold water on the soil, on plant and animal 
life; changes of season. 


Physical Training and Hygiene. 


Gymnastic exercises and games, and correct 
hygienic habits. 


writing 


Mathematics. 


Oral.—Reading to ten thousand. Counting. 
The four operations. Multiplication tables. One- 
half to five-sixths of numbers within the tables. . 
Measurements and comparisons. Problems. 

Written.—Integers of four orders. The four 
operations. One-half to five-sixths of integers. 
Addition and subtraction of fractions having eom- 
mon denominators. Problems. 


Drawing and Constructive Work 


Freehand drawing from objects. Pictorial 
drawing and constructive work in connection with 
other branches of study. Simple decoration. 
Color. Study of pictures. . 


Cord and Raffia Work. 


Cord and raffia work. 

Sewing [girls]. 

Sewing. 

Music. 

Rote songs appropriate to the grade; more ad- 
vanced exercises in voice training; tone relation- 
ship; study of the keys of E flat, D, and C, with 
their signatures, introducing pitch names; sight 
singing from the book, avoiding the use of singing 
names as far as possible; singing in two voice- ~ 
parts with equal range; rounds and canons; writ- 


. Ing of symbols used4n notation. 


(To be continued next week.) 
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The Educational Outlook 


Dr. Charles W. Dabney, president of this number 100,000 passed, and 48,000 


the University of Cincinnati, recently 
reached home from a trip abroad, where 
he has been studying various systems of 
municipal education. During his absence 
he visited Glasgow, Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Edinburgh, and Birmingham. In 
speaking of his impressions he said that 
the systems of municipal education ex- 
amined by him were sumewhat better 
than those in the United States. The 
state universities, in his opinion, are not 
adequately meeting the demands of cities 
in this country. 

It is reported that State Supt. Alfred 
Bayless of Illinois has been elected prin- 
cipal of the state normal school at Ma- 
comb. Prof. S. B. Hursh will act as 
poe until Mr, Bayless has finished 

is term as state superintendent. 


A meeting of the board of trustees of 
the American Commercial Institution, 
Washington, D. C., will be held at Chi- 
cago, Ill., during the session of the Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers Federation, 
in December. H. M. Rowe, of the Sad- 
ler-Rowe Company, is president of the 
board. 

It is estimated that the total enroll- 
ment of students at Yale this year will 
be 3,420 students, divided as follows: 
academic department, 1,400; scientific 
department, 1,000; graduate department, 
355; School of Fine Arts, 40; department 
of music, 90; Forest School, 70; Divinity 
School, 95; Medical School, 140; Law 
School, 240. Besides this number there 
were 260 in the summer school, and it is 
expected that the courses for teachers 
will attract about 150 this winter. 


School Commissioner James §. Cooley, 
of Nassau county, L. I., has received a 
diploma announcing a gold medal award 
by the educational department of the St. 
Louis Exhibition, to the rural schools of 
Nassau county. 

The schools that participated in the 
exhibition at St. Louis are as follows: 
Westbury, Oyster Bay Cove, Farming- 
dale, Lakeville, and East Meadow. The 
diploma and gold medal will adorn the 
walls of the commissioner's office at the 
court house. 


William Campbell of Abilene, Kansas 
has commenced his forty-seventh year as 
Mr. Campbell is sev- 
enty-six years of age. He taught his 
first school in Illinois in 1858, and with 
the exception of four years during the 
war he has been teaching ever since. 


The enrollment of the state normal 
school at Millersville, Pa., is this year 
the largest in its history. Dr. E. O. Lyte 
is the president. 


Rev. Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus recently 
accepted a chair especially endowed for 
him at the Chicago theological seminary. 
His title will be ‘Professor of the 
Science of Preaching.’’ 


Dr. W. J. McGee, of Washington, D. 
C., a scientist and anthropoogist of in- 
ternational prominence, was recently 
' elected managing director for the St. 
Louis Public Museum. 

During the past year 120,000 appli- 
cants have appeared ‘or civil service 
examinations in the United States. Of 





Dr. H. G. Remsnyder says. A lady 
was suffering with headache and vomit- 
ing. [I prescribed antikamnia tablets, 
and when next I saw her she informed 
me that the medicine I gave her not only 
relieved the headache, but also the vomit- 
ing. Having other cases on hand, I gave 
eachof them antikamnia tablets, and was 
delighted to find that every case was 
decidedly benefited thereby.— Hospital 
Bulletin, 


received appointments. The average 
age of those appointed was twenty- 
eight. 


The legislature of Missouri has appro- 
priated $77,400 for a new dormitory for 
girls at the Linco!n Institute, located at 
Jefferson City. 


Prof. Chas. H. Smyth of Hamilton col- 
lege has accepted a professorship of 
geology at Princeton. 


Resignation of Melvil Dewey. 


The resignation of Melvil Dewey, di- 
rector of the New York State Library, 
has been accepted by the regents of the 
university. The resignation will take 
effect Jan. 1, 1906. The State Library 
school which was founded by Mr. Dewey 
will probably be removed to some uni- 
versity. This school was originally es- 
tablished in Columbia college, and was 
removed to. Albany when Mr. Dewey ac- 
cepted the position in the state library. 
Since its establishment the school has 
graduated 1,400 librariars, who have se- 
cured excellent positions in all parts of 
the world. 

While Mr. Dewey refuses to discuss 
his plans at this time, it is thought that 
his library school will receive financial 
support from Andrew Carnegie, who 
may endow a library chair in some uni- 
versity for'Mr. Dewey. 


Fraternities Opposed. 


The board of education of Lawrence, 
Kan., has sent the following notice to 
parents of pupils in the high school: ‘It 
is the conviction of the school authorities 
of Lawrence, as well as those of practi- 
cally the whole country, that secret so- 
cieties among the pupils are detrimental 
to the best interests of those who become 
members and those of the entire school. 
They lead to clannishness and ill-feeling. 
They consume the time and endanger the 
health of the members. For the sake of 
your own children we advise and urge 
you to keep them out of such societies, 
or, if they have already joined, to per- 
suade them to drop their membership. 


Chicago Principals and Corporal 
Punishment. 


The Chicago board of education has 
received letters charging that public 
school principals are regularly violating 
the rule of the board prohibiting corporal 
punishment. Altho the principals do not 
actually whip unruly pupils, it is said 
that they get the janitor or engineer to 
do so, or else tell the eo ag that if they 
do not make their children behave the 
principal will suspend them. 

City Superintendent Cooley was indig- 
nant on hearing of these charges. The 
Chicago Tribune says: It is just as 
much a violation of the rules of the school 
board for a principal to induce a parent 
or some third .party to do the whipping 
as it would be were he todo it himself.’’ 
Mr. Cooley is quoted as saying: ‘‘I will 
not tolerate a violation of even the spirit 
of the rule. If I find that any of the 
school principals have been getting others 
to whip the children I shall deal with 
them summarily.’’ 

A member of the board of education 
in speaking of the matter said: ‘‘It 
makes no difference how many fathers 
authorize the use of corporal punishment 
it must not be employed. Parents have 
no right to request principals to violate 
rules of the school board. The rules on 
the other hand do not give a principal 
the right to whip a pupil upon receiving 
permission. We ‘will not permit our 
principals to become family floggers. 
When we want bruisers we will hire 
them.”’ | 


Russian University Reform. 


On Sept. 10, an imperial ukase was 
published in St. Petersburg, Russia, 
granting a liberal measure of autonomy 
to the universities, pending the elabora- 
tion of permanent regulations along the 
same lines. 

The dispatch said that the concession 
insures the opening of the universities 
this fall, and the resumption of the edu- 
cational life of Russia, which has been 
at a standstill since the strike of stu- 
dents and professors last February. 

The ukase places the election of rectors 
and deans of the universities, who have 
hitherto been appointed by the Minister 
of Education and were regarded as rep- 
resentatives of the bureaucracy class, in 
the hands of the university professors. 
The duty of seeing that academic life 
follows a normal and orderly course is 
intrusted by the ukase to professional 
councils, to which has been confided ju- 
risdiction over offenses by students. 
University Inspectors, who formerly 
were considered as a sort of secret po- 
lice, are now responsible to the rectors 
and not to the ministry, and a cause of 
many misunderstandings between the 
universities and the authorities has 
thereby been removed. 

The ukase fails to give the right of 
assembly or to grant the other political 
demands for which the students have 
been agitating, but the placing of the 
government of the universities in the 
hands of the professors meets the princi- 
pal grievances of the studentsin regard to 
purely academic conditions, as the facul- 
ties and students are thoroly in sym- 
pathy with each other because of their 
common effortsto remedy the grievances. 


Death of President Butler. 


Thomas W. Butler, a veteran grammar 
school So of Worcester, Mass., 
died suddenly Sept. 10. Mr. Butler was 
educated in the Worcester public schools 
and at the Grand Seminary, Montreal, 
Canada. In 1892 he was appointed prin- 
cipal. He was forty-five years of age. 


Parochial Schools Dedicated. 


On September 11, more than 150 Cath- 
olic clergymen participated in the dedi- 
cation of two of the largest and best- 
equipped parochial schools in the city of 
New York. 

The chief address was made by Auxi- 
liary Bishop Cusack, who said that he 
hoped to live to see the day when there 
would be a parochial school attached to 
every church. ‘‘I do not refer,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘to Catholic churches alone, 
but churches of every denomination. 
They are an absolute necessity, and we 
see it more and more every day, for they 
teach the rising generation in a way 
that the public schools do not. You 
can’t teach patriotism without George 
Washington, and you can’t teach moral- 
ity without Jesus Christ.’’ 


Economy 


Is a strong point. with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. A 
bottle lasts longer and does 
more good than any other. 
It is the only medicine of 
which can truly be said 
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The Greater New York. 


The superintendents have decided not 
to make any appointments in the ele- 
mentary schools before Nov. 1. 


The next examination for high school 
licenses willbe given by the board of ex- 
aminers on Oct. 18. 


The effortsthat are being made to pre- 
vent the consolidation of schools are not 
meeting with much success. The board 
of education has approved the policy of 
the superintendents, and the work is 
progressing. 


A large number of applications for re- 
tirement were considered by the board of 
retirement at their meeting on Sept. 20. 
No report of the proceedings was given 
out because under the law no teachers 
can be retired until Feb. 1. 


The following principals of the Bronx 
schools have been transferred: C. War- 
ren Hawkins, P. S. 26 to P. S. 11; John 
T. Maguire, No. 11 to No. 29; Elijah D. 
Clark, No. 31 to No. 37; Emilie J. Lich- 
tenstein, No. 29 to No. 39; Jennie Ber- 
mingham, No. 17, Manhattan, to No. 26, 
Bronx. 

At the opening of the commercial high 
school in Brooklyn, 452 new pupils en- 
rolled. Last September the number was 
851. About one-fifth have decided to 
study Spanish, the rest German. Prin- 
cipal Moore hopes in a few months to be 
able to move into the magnificent new 
building now being erected on Albany 
avenue. 


The following additions have been made 
to the faculty of Columbia university: 
Herman C. Bumpus, Ph.D., formerly di- 
rector of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History; John Dewey, Ph.D., LL.D., 
to the chair of Philosophy; Charles F. 
McKim, Litt.D., director of Atelier, and 
Edward T. Devine, Ph.D., Philosophy. 


Manual Training High. 

The corner stone for the first manual 
training high school to be erected in 
Manhattan was laid Sept. 21, in Fifteenth 
street near First ave. When completed 
the school will be one of the best of its 
kind in the United States. 

Citv Superinter'dent Maxwell, Presi- 
dent Tifft of the board of education, and 


Chairman Adams of the committee on 
care of buildings, made brief addresses. 
_The new school, including site and fur- 
niture, will cost more than a million dol- 
lars. It was designed by Superintendent 
of Buildings, C. B. Y. Snyder, and will 
contain an auditorium, gymnasium, lunch- 
room, locker room, three chemical labo- 
ratories, three physical laboratories, 
nineteen shops, and three lecture rooms, 
a molding room and a forge room. The 
school will accommodate 2,600 pupils. 


Normal College Extension Work. 


The University Extension Classes of 
the Associate Alumnae of the Normal 
college began their work on Sept. 30. 
Four courses have been planned for 
1905-06, under the following titles: I. 
Concrete Psychology in its Application 
to Class-room Teaching, to be conducted 
by Dr. Edgar D. Shimer, District Super- 
intendent of Schools, New York city, and 
former)y professor of psychology in 
New York university. 

II. Literature: The Victorian Poets, 
conducted by Dr. George C. D. Odell, 
professor of literature, Columbia univer- 


sity. 

iil. United States History and Civics : 
Period, Revolution—Madison’s Adminis- 
tration. Dr. J. P. Gordy, professor of 
history, New York university.: 

IV. Water Color Painting, Miss Vir- 
ginia S. Keith, Normal college. 

The first course will be of unusal in- 
terest. Dr. Shimer says it is a course of 
practical talks for practical teachers. He 
intends to eliminate all metaphysical dis- 
cussion, and all mooted points, and get 
at the heart of the subject by pointing 
out only such portions of the science as 
may be shown to have direct pedagogical 
value in the training of child mind to 
develop correct habits of action, thought 
and feeling with the greatest economy 
of time and energy. 

The following topics, one for each 
week, will indicate the practical value 
of the course. 

1, The end of education. 

2. Subject matter and method. 

3. Mechanical and cultural studies. 

4. The uses of psychology for the 
teacher. 


5. How achild comes to k.ow. 

‘s 6. The observation of a child’s activi- 
ies. 

7. Nervous concomitants of menial 
action. 

8. Brain fatigue. 

9. Mental traits revealed by physical 
signs. 

10. Differences of temperament. 

11. Primary quaiities of mind. 

12. Individual differences, and the im- 
portance of knowing them. 

13. How to analyze and classify men- 
tal states and operations. 

14, General and special conditions of 
mental growth and development. 

15. The known laws of mental develop- 
ment. 

16. The first law of mental growth. 

17. How to test mental growth. 

18. The arrest of development. 

19. How totrain a child to observe dis- 
tinctly and accurately. 

20. The educational value of memory, 
how to train it, and on what kind of ma 
terial. 

21. The two-fold direction to give to 
the training of the imagination. 

22. How to discover and to explain the 
meaning of words. and how to control 
the child’s use of these words. 

23. How to make a child’s judgment 
clear, accurate, prompt, stable, and in- 
dependent. 

24. How to develop accurate and com- 
plete observation into correct and se- 
quent reasoning. 

25. The proper training of the child’s 
emotions. 

26. How to develop in the child a self- 
judging conscience. 

27. How to treat the law of imitation. 

~ The different stages of self-con- 
trol. 

29. The proper means of discipline, 
and why. 

30. The formation of habits of action, 
thought, and feeling. 


The Extension Committee consists of 
the following : Chairman, Principal Han- 
nah W. DeMilt; Treasurer, Miss Anna 
M. Hunter ; Secretary, Miss Harriet H. 
Keith ; Dr. Jenny B. Merrill, Miss _Es- 
telle Forchheimer, Prof. Helen Gray 
Cone, and Miss Rosina J. Rennert. 





TEXT-BOOKS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 








Send for special circular. 


that are unusual. 


THE WELLS MATHEMATICS 





Contains over four hundred books, includin 


students. , 


HEATH’S ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Fifty volumes, including those recommended for college entrance ex- 
aminations. Also THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE—the best class- 
room edition publishea, of which eighteen volumes are now ready. 


SPALDING’S PRINCIPLES OF RHETORIC 


Clear, brief, and sensible, characterized by the omission of superfluous 
sentences and, best of all, by a directness and strength of treatment 


The best texts in Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, and Trigonometry. 
The books excel in accuracy of definitions and rules, careful grading, 
and number and variety of exercises. An unrivalled series. 


HEATH’S MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES 


readers, etc., in neat, inexpensive, yet carefully selected, edited, and 
printed editions, and provides abundant material for all the needs of 


book, 


grammars, drill books, 





NEWELL’S DESCRIPTIVE CHEMISTRY 


Gives special attention to industrial applications of Chemistry, to 
electrochemisiry, and to chemical theory. Part II contains 150 ex- 
periments. Toe leading chemistry text-book of the day. 


COLTON’S ZOOLOGY: Descriptive and Practical 


Offers an adequate course for high schools. Part I is based on the 
study of types with due attention to life as well as structure. Part{I 
gives explicit directions for field, home, or laboratory study. 


CHUTE’S PHYSICAL LABORATORY MANUAL 


Recently revised Contains additional ‘problems under Mechanics, 
Light, and Electricity, and « ther material which adapts it to mect 
more perfectly college entrance requirements, A satisfactory text- 


STEVENS’S INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY 


Provides a complete, introductory course, adequate to prepare for 
college entrance requirements, Lays special emphasis upon the study 
of common flowering plants. Has an admirable Key and Flora. 
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Chicago News Letter. 


The schools public and private of Cook county, Illinois, 

have just opened with an enrollment of 312,500. Of these 
282,346 belong in the city and 30,163 in the county. The 
private schools care for 94,340. The enrollment in the city 
of Chicago has increased about 50,000 during the past five 
years and 10,000 last year alone on account of the rigid en- 
forcement of the new compulsory education law which went 
into effect July, 1903, and took many children from the fac- 
tories, workshops, and streets, and put them in school. 
_ To meet the unprecedented demand of parents and pupils 
in all parts of the city the board of education is taking steps 
to place manual training within the reach of every pupil en- 
rolled in the public schools. Eighteen new centers have 
been ere in the elementary schools, making a total of 138. 
Now there are centers in all the schools in the congested dis- 
tricts, but owing to a dearth of teachers instruction is given 
to each child only one day a week. The present program, 
arranged by Supervisor R. M. Smith, provides for all chil- 
dren except those in thirteen outlying districts. 


The demand for household arts, too, is greater than ever 
before, and as soon as possible enough centers will be opened 
that provision may be made for pupils in twenty-three out- 
lying districts to whom this branch of the curriculum is not 
now being taught. 


_ The sixteen high schools of the city are full to overflow- 
ing, the reason assigned for this increase in attendance is 
that many of the pupils are anxious for instruction in house- 
hold arts and manual training, which are fast becoming 
a gaa educational features of the Chicago public school 
system. 


The new normal school of Chicago, occupying the site of 
the old Cook county normal, was formally opened on Septem- 
ber 5th wich Mrs. Ella F. Young as principal. 

Architecturally the great structure covering a full half 
block is imposing and has been pronounced by those in a po- 
sition to judge the finest of its kind in the United States. 
It embodies the best ideas of experts as to design and equip- 
ment and its student capacity is sufficient to supply the 
needs of the Chicago schools for new teachers for years to 
come. Its cost was $400,000. 

The choice of Mrs. Ella F. Young as principal meets with 
hearty approval not only on account of her well-known abil- 
ity but also because she is a product of the system of educa- 
tion which she exploits. 


While there are to be no ay | material changes in the cur- 
riculum it is expected that the coming of a new principal 
will infuse new life into the school. The class which has 
just entered numbers 180, forty more than in any previous 
year, and with those who will enter in February, Superin- 
tendent Cooley predicts that the total enrollment will be 
about 450, almost the capacity of the school. 

Admission to the;normal is by examination now, and there 
is no fee. Prior to the year 1902 graduates of the city high 
schools with a grade of 90 per cent. or higher were admitted 
without test, but owing to the protests of various private 
and parochial schools, the graduates of which were not 
granted the same privilege, the examination requirement 
was made to apply to all candidates. Nine-tenths of the 
students are women and this percentage promises to continue. 


Miss Jane Addams of Hull House has been given the chair- 
manship of the school management committee of the board 
of education, the committee which administers the educa- 
tional affairs of the school system of Chicago. 


If the present plans prove feasable the board of education 
will soon introduce an innovation in school construction by 
undertaking to erect its own buildings, thus freeing itself 
from the clutches of the middleman, the contractor. With 
the trustees doing their own contracting thru a carefully 
wcrked out system it is estimated that at least 33 1-3 per 
cent. of the cost of each building can be saved. Even now 
in the repair shops the board has begun the experiment of 
manufacturing school furniture, and according to architect 
Dwight H. Perkins 25-80 per cent. is being saved. With this 
money it is hoped to erect sufficient buildings to reduce the 
number of pupils allotted to each teacher and establish more 
kindergartens and centers for manual training and househcld 
arts. 


Despite all the effort that is being made to educate the 
masses there is now according to the report of the superin- 
tendent of county schools, A. F. Nightingale, 316 illiterate 
children in Cook county. The most remarkable fact con- 
cerning them is that none of them are of foreign birth. 
Twenty-eight are illiterate because of their parents’ neg lect 
and the others for such reasons as insanity, idiocy, mental 
weakness, ill health, and indigence. Among these there is 
not a single blind child. The total is 61 greater than in the 
year 1902. 


- The Armour Institute of Technolegy was formally opened 





Practical and Artistic Basketry 


Designed Expressly for Schools 


BY LAURA ROLLINS TINSLEY 














Basketry and Raffia 
Work is now a part ot 
the New Course of 
Study of the Schools 
of Greater New York 
and many other cities. 
ET OE IE ARNT aT 

CONTENTS:—1I. (ntroductiun. 
Work. 5. Common Willow Twigs. 
for Public Schools. 


12 mo. Price, One Dollar 
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This is the only bock 
published which will 
meet thé requireme ts 
of school use. The work 
is profusely illustrated 
with drawings and pho- 
tozgraphs_ of Baskets. 








2. Basketry in the Public Schools. 3. Material Imported and Native. 4 Rattan 
6. Articles Made From Raffia. 
8. How to Make Baskets and Other Articles from Native Material. 
10. Coloring Material. 


7. Combination of Rattan and Raffa. 
9. The Work Carefully Graded 
11. Cord Work. 


Postage, Ten Cents Extra 
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EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments, 

Everything needed in the Laboratory. Glass 


Blowing done on the premises. Metalware 
Manufacturing Department in the House. 





A Skin of Beauty Is a Joy Forever 

DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 

i OR MAGIC’. 
Oriental Cream ‘yiirrei 


Patches, Rash 
and Skin dis- 





No other 


vosmetic like it. 






beauty, and de- 
fies detection. 
On its virtues it 
has stood the 
test of 56 years— 
no other has— 


© Porines as well 
as beautifies the 


skin. 





and is so harm 
less we taste it 
to be sure it is 
properly made, 
Accept no coun- 
terfeit of simi- 
‘ lar name. Th 

3 distinguished 
Dr. L. A. Sayre said to a lady of the haut ton (a patient): 
“48 you ladies will use them, I recommend “Gourawi’s 
Cream’ as the least harmful of all the Skin preparations. 
Ore Pt ODS POUDRE NUBTELE remover 
GOURA : 4 ‘m 
superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’ 
87 Great Jones Street, New ork. 

For saie by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealert 
throughont the United States, Canada, and Europe. 
Also found in New York City at R. H. Macy’s, Wana- 
maker’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. {Beware 
of Base imitations. 1,000 Reward for arrest and proof 
of any one selling the same. 


SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS. 


™° STANDARD AMERICAN BRAND 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 





Have been subjected to the test 
of years and are recognized for 
all purposes The Best. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York. 




















HOME STUDY 


DIRECTED BY 


Ghe University of Chicago 
Courses for Teachers and Students in more than 30 4 
academic subjects of High School and College 
grade. One-half the work for an A.B., Ph. B., or 
8.B. degree may be done by correspondence, Be- 
gin study anytime. Address, The University of 
Chica: Illinois. 








SIBLEY AND 
COMPANY 


Publishers of 


School & College 


Text-Books 


Boston-CHIcaGo 
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with an address by President Gunsaulus 
on the 20th of September. Ten new mem- 
bers have been taken into the faculty. 
A newcourse in general science has been 
added and the number of graduate courses 
increased. 


Newshas just been received from Halle, 
Germany, of the death from heart failure 
of Mrs. Clara H. Rishel, the wife of 
Principal Rishel of the Audobon school. 
Mrs. Rishel, accompanied by her two 
youngest children had spent the summer 
traveling in Switzerland and Germany 
and was at the time of her death visiting 
her birthplace, Halle. Mrs. Rishel, who 
was a member of the Apollo Club was 
well known in musical and educational 
circles. Her husband and three children 
survive her. 


Prof. Frederick Starr of the University 
of Chicago left on the 19th for central 
Africa to study the Batwa Pygmies and 
other native tribes living in the jungles. 
He was accompanied by his photographer 
Manuel Gonzales, the Mexican youth whom 
heis educating. Withhimhe took eleven 
trunks filled with cameras, a moving 


, aby egret plaster pew: for casting 


eads, trinkets, toys, and note books, 


Professor Starr who is well known on 
account of his anthropological investiga- 
tions among the native tribes of the 
northwest and in central Mexico believes 
that the Batwas are today the most in- 
teresting people in the world. Little is 
known of them except that they are very 
small of stature andshort lived. The tall- 
est is believed to be not more than four 
feet in height, while many are less than 
two and a half feet tall. They marry at 
theage of eight and are considered in the 

rime of life at fifteen. Few live to be 
orty-five. Professor Starr will remain for 
one year and hopes during that time to 

secure much of their history. 
MARY RICHARDS GRAY. 





The Hillhouse estate which was pur- 
chased for Yale university was formally 
transferred on Sept. 15. The property 
will be held by the purchasers until it 
can be transferred to the university free 
of debt. The deed stipulates that no 
buildings may be erected on the property 
for fifty years, and that no athletic 
sports shall be held there. 

A large plot of the ground will be 
turned into a public park. The rest of 
the property will be devoted to the Yale 
forest school botanical gardens and school 
of irrigation. 


The Carnegie library erected at a cost 
of $15,000, at Richmond, Ind., has been 
closed for lack of fundsto support it. 


Prof. George Loveless Amerman, for 
many years registrar of the Sheffield 
scientific school, Yale university, has 
resigned because ofill-health. His suc- 
cessor is Arthur Marion, Yale, 1891, and 
wT of the high school at Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 


The board of examiners takes into con- 
sideration the daily work of candidates 
for higher positions when making up the 
ratings. In the principals’ examinations 
Dr. Maxwell requires a report from the 
district superintendents to make a report 
on the work of candidates in class. The 
reports are made by some superinten- 
dent other than ihe one in charge of the 
district in which the candidate is teach- 
ing. 

The members of the Church of Our 
Lady of Good Counsel have been cele- 
brating the silver jubilee of Rev. James 
J. Durick. On ps cp pl 18 the children 
of the parochial school in connection with 
the church, to the number of 750, car- 
ried out an interesting program. At its 
close the chil’ren presented Father Du- 
rick with a purse containing $1,000. 








Annual 
Cash Return 


GUARANTEED 


Beginning at end of first vear— 
in addition to insurance protection 
—under Guaranteed Compound In- 
terest Gold Bond Policy of the 
Mutual Life. This immediate and 
definite cash return is guaranteed, 
not estimated, You can draw these 
credits annually in cash, re-invest 
them, or use them to reduce your 
premiums. No other company 
Issues a policy that guarantees 
these definite cash returns, 


WRITE !t OR TERMS 


THE MUTUAL 


Life Imsurance Company of New York 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President 
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are used for instruction purposes in the 
schools of the United States and Canada 
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other makes of Writing Machines 
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This condition is created by the demard 


for Remington operators; therefore, it 
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Broadway 
New York 
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SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


A School of University Grade for the 
Advanced Study of Education and re- 
lated Sciences. Seven courses in Psy- 
chology and Physiology, six in Phil- 
osophy, four in the History of Educa- 
tion, fiye in the Science of Education, 
and five in the Art of Teaching. 

School located in University Building, 
N. E. Corner, Washington Square, New 
York City. Fall term opens September 23. 


Send for descriptive circular to Librarian of School of 
Pedagogy 


THOMAS M. BALLIET, Dean 
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ATLANTIC CITY 


is most delightful in October and 











November, and the new Fireproof 


Chalionte 








is in the very centre of its varied 
attractions. There is no better 
time for a visit than now. Write 


for Illustrated Folder and Rates to 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


Always Open On the Beach 
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ZaCKSONVILLE 
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of efficiency, of com- 
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Double Daily Service the Year Round. 


A, S. THWEATT, E. P. A, 
1185 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


S. H,. HARDWICK, P. T. M., 
W. H. TAYLOE, G. P. A., 
Washington, D. C. 


A G. Spalding & Bros. 


Gymnasium apparatus catalogue should be in 
the hands of all persons that contemplate buy- 
ing Gymnasium Paraphernalia. F 2 

Spalding’s gymnasium apparatus is superior 
toany made; it is fally guaranteed free from all 
defects e:ther of material or workmanship. Any 
part breaking through such defect will be re- 
placed gratis at any time. This insures_you 
against the purcbase of inferior goods. en 
you are buying gymnasium apparatus, place us 
on an equal basis of quality, and our pri es will 
peore aninducement. Also, remember we chal- 
enge comparisonand will be glad to submit sam- 
ples at any time in competition. 


A. G. Spalding 6 Bros 


Largest manufacturers in the world of official] 


ST. AUGUSTINE 














athletic goods. 
Gymnasium Sales Department and Factory 
Chicopee - - - Mass. 





A Sure 


FC relief for A 
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AIDDER’S PASTILL 
STOWELL &00., Mfrs, Gbariestown, Mase. 








The schoolship St. Mary’s reached 
New York from her summer cruise Sept. 
16. All on board were well. The St. 
Mary’s left New York last April. After 
cruising about Long Island sound, the 
boys were taken to Paris b —- of 
gee ogg and Cherbourg. From Paris 

e ship sailed for Madeira, leaving 
there for home on Aug. 15. There were 
ninety-five boys on board, all of whom 
received much benefit from the sum- 
mer’s experience. 


fhe Four-Track News shows a con- 
stant improvement astoits contents. It 
has obtained wide recognition asa maga- 
zine of education, particularly with re- 
gard to people and places of interest. 

The beginning of the ninth volume of 
this magazine was marked by the adop- 
tion of a new and highly artistic cover, 


designed by Finn H. Frolich, who was |’ 


the recipient of a silver medal from the 
Paris Exposition, and also the sculptor 
of several of the most effective pieces of 
statuary at the St. Louis Exposition. 

The central idea of the design repre- 
sents the globe, indicating the field of 
the magazine, for no corner of the earth 
that is accessible to the traveler is out- 
side the scope of its articles, or beyond 
the range of its influence. At the 
top of the globe is the allegorical figure 
of Progress in her quadriga, her four 
spirited horses signifying advancement, 
her extended torch typifying education, 
The stage-coach, the steamship, the air- 
ship, and the locomotive - handmaids of 
transportation—are suggestive of travel 
and its pleasures and profits. In the 
central panel each month will appear a 
a different half-tone picture appropriate 
to the season. 


The Recreation Centers. 


The evening recreation centers to be 
opened in Manhattan, the Bronx and 
Brooklyn, early in October are distrib- 
uted as follows: Manhattan—For Boys— 
No. 1, Henry, Cathérine, and Oliver 
streets; No. 16, 208 West Thirteenth 
street ; No. 20, Rivington, Forsyth, and 
Eldridge streets ; No. 21, Mott and Eliza- 
beth streets, near Spring; No. 23, Mul- 
berry and Bayard streets ; No. 31, Mon- 
roe and Gouverneur streets ; No. 42, Hes- 
ter, Orchard, and Ludlow streets; No. 
105 269 East Fourth street; No. 158, 
Avenue A and Seventy-seventh street ; 
No. 159, 119th street, near Second ave- 
nue; No. 162, 108th street and Second 
avenue ; No. 179, 13lst street and Am- 
sterdam avenue; No. 188, Manhattan, 
East Houston, and Lewis streets; and 
High School of Commerce, Sixty-sixth 
street, west of Broadway. 

For Girls—No. 103, 119th street and 
Madison avenue; No. 137, Grand, Essex, 
and Ludlow street ; No. 147, Henry and 
Gouverneur streets; No. 150, on East 
Ninety-sixth street ; No. 174, Attorney 
street, near Rivington ; No. 177, Market 
and Monroe streets. 

Bronx—For Girls No. 37, 145th street 
east of Willis avenue. 

Brooklyn—For Boys—No. 117, Bush- 
wick avenue and Stagg street; No. 142, 
Henry and Rapelyea streets; No. 144, 
Howard avenue and Prospect place ; No. 
147, Bushwick avenue and Siegel strect.. 

For Girls No. 7, York street, near 
Bridge ; No. 125, Blake and Thatford 
avenues; No. 141, Leonard and McKib- 
ben street; No. 148, Havemeyer and 
North Sixth streets. 


Providence Teachers Demand 
Larger Salaries. 


The spirit of action has seized upon the 
teachers of Providence, R. I., and they 
are out in full force to demand a more 
just compensation for their services. At 
a mass meeting held recently the speak- 
ers, among them many teachers, spoke 
in. no uncertain tones in behalf of their 
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Samples and Prices from U.S. Sole 
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A Better Location 
Than Yours 


would be in the Land of Manatee, in Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia or Florida. 
and we can prove it. 

Write for a copy of the special South. 
ern edition of the Seaboard Air Line 
Magazine, which is superbly illustrated 
and contains hundreds of specific oppor- 
tunities for profitable investment in the 
South and points out a desirable Iecation 
for you, it matters not what your occu- 
pation. A list of orange groves, ban- 
ana plantations, truck and fruit farms 
forsale, will also be forwarded if desired. 


J. W. White 


General Industrial Agent Portsmouth, Va 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 
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BETWEEN 


NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND 
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press and Freight Service. 
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JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
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BUSTON, MASS. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Blackboard Stencils 


Are the cheapest handiest, most satis- 
factory means of I}lustration in school. 
Our list comprises over 500 subjects. 
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complete list. - 
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BAUSCH & LOMB 
MICROSCOPES 


are used in the majority of col- 
lege laboratories because they 
are the best, opticaliy and me- 
chanically. 


Send for illustrated catalogue 
and prices to schools. 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS 


Our stock of chemical apparatus 
is complete and selected with 
the greatest care. Our aim is 
to supply only the highest quality 
apparatus at the lowest cost 
consistent with quality 

@ Our chemical glassware man- 
ufactured in our own factory in 
Germany is stamped BALOGC, a 
guarantee of excellence. 


Special anparatus catalogue to 
schvols on application. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
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cause. One of the speakers for the op- 
position, an alderman, says The State, 
made a weak attempt to show that the 
city was too poor tu pay its teachers a 
living wage. He even went so tar as to 
suggest that the salaries of high schvol 
teachers be lowered. 

In answer to this it was shown that 
Providence is one of the richest cities in 
America per capita, that a large part of 
the property in the city is either not 
taxed at all or only half taxed, and that 
if the assessors were so disposed they 
could find such property and tax it, just 
as was done recently in Newport, and 
some years ago in Chicago for this very 
purpose. 

In the last ten years the cost of living 
has risen 15 or 20 per cent., while teach- 
ers’ salaries have remained stationary. 
Almost every other class of people have 
had their incomes increased to balance 
the rise in prices, but not so the teachers. 
Meantime the demands upon them in the 
way of training and of keeping abreast of 
the times in the educational world, have 
increased. It costs more to become a 
teacher, it costs more to maintain one’s 
self as a good teacher, and it costs mere 
for board and clothing and the other 
necessaries of life. Laborers and me- 
chanics receive higher wages, farmers 
ret hizher prices for their produce, pro- 
fessional men receive larger incomes, 
ind business men larger profits. Most 
»f them need the increase in order to pay 

she increased cost of their living, -and 
‘0 do the teachers. They have not had 

a ‘‘ square deal.’’ 

* The action of the Providence teachers 
is another example of what can be done 
if teachers in general only arouse them- 
selves in their own behalf. They need 
confidence, born of the conviction that 
they have a just cause. Once public 
opinion is established in their favor, the 
fightis won. Then it will be next to im- 
possible for a city council to be elected 
who refuse to adequately provide for 
them; then the days of the municipal 
crafters will be at an end. Let the 
teacher appeal to the people. 


Breaking It Gently. 


The boss was bending over a table, 
looking at the directory. The new office 


boy slip ed up quietly and poked a note 
into his hand, The surprised boss opened 
it and read 


“ Honored Sir: Yer pants is ripped.’’ 
-—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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BAD BREATH 


“For months I had areas trouble with my ctompeh 
and used all kinds o f medicines. My tongue has 
been actually as green as grass, my breath havin 
a bad odor. oO weeks ago | a Siena recommendc 
Cascarets and after hey bav em I can willingly a 
cheerfully say that they ave entire) cuaadl sae 
therefore let you know that I sha! recommend 
them to any one su: oa Be from such troubles.’’ 
Chas. H. alpun, 109 Rivington St., New York, N.Y. 


Best For 


The Bowels f 


CANDY CATHARTIC 






ste WORK WHILE YOU Seal 





Pleasant, Palatable, Potext Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken o: pe, 10c, 25e, be. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped COC. 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y, 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 
semis RONEN RNR 


GREAT 


MENT & PACIFIC 


com PAN Y 





ESTABLISHED 1659 


has done more for the peopie 
of these United States Im -RE 
DUCING the prices of 


TEAS, 
COFFEES, 
SPICES, 
GROCERIES 
* BUTTER 


than any other known concern 
In the country Their custom 
ers can always depend upon 
getting the 





BEST GOODS AT THE PR: CES 
OF THE CHEAPEST 


Goods are always FRESH and 
strictly PURE Use A& P Gooas 
and have a happy home 


STORES (N ALL THE PRINC:( PAs 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATE'S 


HEADQUARTERS, WEST AND 
| VESTRY STREETS, NEW YORK 
BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


s® ARCH STRET THILADELPHI£ 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


and 


CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papess 














Complete Laboratory Outfits 


Full Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


BREWER 





TEACScRS’ 
AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


31 Union Sq., New York 


Steady call for teachers. Fills best pos- 
itions; four last year; average, $2900 
each. Recommended by Kastern col- 
eges and Normal Schools. 16tb year. 


1 
For quick work, cal], ’phone or wire. 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 











16th YEAR 378-388 WABASH AVE. 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


B. F. CLARK, Mgr. SEND FOR OUR PLATFORM 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Provides Schools of all Grades with 


tent Teachers. Assists T: 
n obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Charel Street, Albany, N.Y 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best known in U 8 Est. 1055 
Schermerhorn 


3 East 14th St., New York Joun O. Rockwetu. Manager. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 313 Rookerv Block, Spokane. 94 7th St., Portland 
518 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimpson Block, Los Angeles. 


CHICAGO 

















JAMES F. McGULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY soittine °GHeKG6 | » 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLECE BUREAU 


NOW is the time to Register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. 
Membership good until the close of the season 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day 





15 miriutes three appointments of teachers in three states were made by teiephone on 
INSIDE OF 2th, 195. The 11 e’clock mail brought a letter from Supt. Griffith of Glens Falls, | APS ae 
for a Teacher of English, at $:Wv; and another from “upt. Dressel of Great Barrington, Mass., asking for a 
Grammar School Principal and a Teacher ot Maoual Training. We called both up by long-distance telephone 
and within 15 minutes had had satisfactory conversations with both of them and provided candidates, two of 
them from Pennsylvania. (f course this is possible only when we have just the right candidates and happen to 
know that they would accept; usually we should FIFTEEN first. Even then it seldom occurs that we do not 
have to telegraph or telephone the candidates recommend teachers, who have agreed to accept 
if elected, within five hours of the receipt of a letter or telegram. e rely more and more on the long-distance 
telephone. In the sumwer of 1904 we telegra hed to Supt. Miller of Binghampton to offer hima desirable place 
in a Western normal, he ~~ i RY back refasing it, yet when we talked with him about it afterward he was 
sorry he had not accepted. If we had called him up by long-distance telephone we could have explained 
more fully than was possible in a telegram, and he would have taken the place after where we MIN TES 


couldtellhimin3 = - 3 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, New York. 


THE BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


(THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) 


494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


FISHER i ACENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
PE CI A LISTS witb good general education wanted for department work 


in High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges i - 
sylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure Sealtions ony. 


ing $60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some apprcved syst 
For further cafepeeniion, cadres ee ot Wao aen aromas. 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L.Meyers). Harnispura, Pa. 
TWENTIETH 


YEAR THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
©. J. Aubert, Manager 98 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Largest Western Agency. National in its scope. REGISTER NOW FOR S€tPT 
Posii IONS. Year Book containing valuable inturmation free. — 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manacen: 

















1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° """ ““New 





New York 


recommends college and normal gradvates, specialists, and other teach to col i d 
private schools. Advises parents about schoota, W MO. PRATT. = Lampang 


SELF CULTURE FOR TEACHERS. 


it is a pleasure to us to put in the hands of earnest, ambitious teachers the unique magazine 
EnocaTionaL Founpations, which is rich in the best thonghte of the leading educators. The pro- 
gram for the coming vear will Le most attractive and profitable. Gnly #1.25 a Year 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL CO., 61 Last Ninth St,. New York 





“How 
to Geach” 
4 erties 





A Library of the ‘Best Modern Methods: 
ACH is devoted to a compact, 
iE concise discussion of the prin- 
mo ticular branch. They are 
See ad written from the school-room 
standpoint and contain just 

is illustrated. Attractively printed on 
good paper, uniformly bound in flexible 

cloth covers. 


ciples and methods of a par 
the help the teacher most.needs. Each 
25 cents each 


z 
2 


AUTHOR 








1.. How to Manage Busy Work - - - Kellogg 
2. How to Teach Sorany. Rie wr ar, Ss 6 

8. Howto'each Paper Folding - - - Latter 
4. How to Teach Reading - - - - Kellogg 
5. How to Make Schooi-room Charts e 

6. How to Teach Minerals - + - = Payne 
9. Howto'Veach Birds - - - - - r 

&. How to Teach Bugs and Beetles - - * 

9. HowtoTeach Fractions - - - - Kellogg 
10. Hewto Teach Clay Modeling - - ~ a 
11. How to Teach Primary Arithmetic - Seeley 
12. Howto Teach Butterflies and Bees -_—- Payne 
1s. HowtoTeach History - - - - Elson 
14. How to Teach Composition Wriiing- Kellogg 
15. Howto Teach Oonstructive Work - Co 


17. How to Teach About Trees - + 
18. How to Be a Successful Teacher - 
19. How to Decorate the School-room - 


In Preparation 
. Howto Teach Geography - - - ~- 
21. HowtoTeach Physiology - - - - 
22, Howto Teach Penmanship- - - - 
23. How to Teach Spelling Oe eae 


Write us for special terms on the set. 
We publish nine other libraries for teach- 
ers. An agent wanted in every town. 
Every teacher needs one or more sets of 
these interesting, practical books. 


The 
Up-to-Date 
Question Book 


A new edition, just issued, with sub- 
jects in History and Geography specially 
rought up to the present day of 


Shab ’s 
National Question 
Book 


keeps it, as it has been since its publica- 
tion, the best work of its class for 
teachers. 

(1) It is authoritative. 

(2) It is carefully divided into the 
grades recognized by most states in their 
teachers’ certificates. 

(3) This feature encourages advance- 
ment, not servile copying. 

(4) It contains about 3000 questions in 
77 branches of study. 

(5) Answers are separate from the 
questicns— a most important point. 

(6) As a reference work, to renew 
studies, or for asking class questions of 


Kellogg 


16. Howto Teach Abont Aquatic Life - Payne 
- Coburn 





.| the olass, it has no superior. 


- (7) It is beautifully printed and dur- 
ably bound. 

It will save to any teacher of every 
grade many times its cost every year in 
needless work and brain worry. 


Price, $1.75, postpaid. 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL CO. 





61 East 9th St., New York 





1 
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18,732 | TRELIABLE 
FURNITURE 


Remington Typewriters ate pale 
COLLEGES and 


are used for instruction purposes in OPE.RA-HOUSES 


the schools of the United States and Our furniture is buiit on honor and sold on 


merit. We guarantee all work to be strictly 
Canada... i... - +. - first class, for we employ skilled labor and 
use only the best material. Our facilities 











MANY THOUSANDS MORE THAN ALL OTHER sell ee ee. = able to make prompt 
MAKES OF WRITING MACHINES COMBINED If you need anything along any of these 


lines, it will be to your interest, as well as 

‘ <o if ours, for you to write us asking for circu- 
This condition is created by the lars and describing your wants in detail. 
demand for Remington operators; : OUR MOTTO—“‘‘Best quality andservice.’’ 


therefore, it clearly reflects . 























ANDREWS 
THE CHOICE OF THE BUSINESS WORLD. SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
a, Remington Typewriter Company CO. 
325-327 Broadway 
__ New York 23 W. 18th St. 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE NEW YORK 




















THREE VALUABLE NEW BOOKS 


Education Through Nature Art of Class Management Simple Experiments in Chemistry 
by Prof. J. B. Munson. Ph. D State Normal by Asst. Supt. J. 8. Taylor Ph. D. of the N.Y. by Prof. John F. Woodhull of. the Teach- 
School, Ellensburg, Wash. The latest book Cit. Schools. A most practical book, orig- ers College, N. Y. Covers conbustion and 
on Nature Study for the working teacher. inally prepared for use of the author’s chemistry of household and daily life. 
Cloth 12 mo. $1.85 postpaid. teachers. Cloth, 12 mo. 88¢. postpaid. Cloth, 12mo. 78c. postpaid. 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East 9th St., New York 


“Chant the beauty of the good” 


Emerson says: ‘* Do not bark against the bad, but chant 
the beauty of the good.” ‘‘ Thoughtful people recognize 
the power of ‘‘ suggestion.” If the beautiful things in life 
appeal to us we are sure to find them. Journal of Kducation. 


























Now it goes without saying that everyone connected with the cause of 
education is interested in beautiful things. The Dixon Company is in a 
position to help every teacher to find the very article that Emerson speaks 
of, viz: Dixon’s Americ n Graphite Pencils. 

There are so many of these beautiful things that it is hard to particular- 
ize, but we will be glad to send samples to any teacher that will describe 
the special kind of pencil wanted. 

Dixon’s Pencil Guide, School Catalogue, and Pencil Geography will be 
sent free to all who mention this periodical. 








Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J. 
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AN EMINENT DISTINCTION 


tSAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORT HAND 


SXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE 
NEW YORK 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 


for the Day and Evening High Schools of 
Greater New York for a period of Five Years. 


Partiat List oF Booxs ADOPTED 


Isaac Pitman’s Sherthand Instructor 
Practical Course in Touch Typewriting 
20th Century Dictation and Legal Forms 


Sena for copy of Pitman’s Journal 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Sgq., N. Y. 


= $1.50 
od 


x) 





as. sae ny 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


BREWE 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 





TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG 
CHICAGO 








31 Union Sq., New York 


POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 
Steady call for teachers, Fills best pos- 
itions; four last year; average, $290( 
each. Recommended y. Kastern col- 
leges and Normal Schools. 16th year. 





"tg 


E For High schools, Acadsmies, and Business Ool ¢ 
| spelling, Letter Writing, Typewriting, En 
lis ish *borthand, Commercial Law, Arit, mete 

. 2 Bookkeeping, and Business Practice. sed 4 

}prominent schools of every state. We also pub- = 

Fig" a pocket dictionary contaiaing 33,00) words. 

lustrated catalogue free. Address. 

THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY, : 

483 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Obio. 








ans 











No. 18 Brown’s Race 
Rochester, N c. 
- R. BAR- 


Manv igctazere ofthe FAMOUS D 


TON T the most complete line of 7 
or edge too 8 fo ‘Trainin Schools in the United 
States. Wood Planes Chisels (all kinds), Addis 


pattern Carving Tools, etc. Catalogue Free. 





Kcllogg’s Agcnc 
4 9 Vy: For quick work, cal), *phone or wire. 
JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY séictins Sanercs 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLECE BUREAU 
NOW is the time to Register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. 
Membership good until the close of the season 1905-6. We te for circular and blank to-day 


16th YEAR 378-388 WABASH AVE. 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ 


B. F. CLARK, Mgr. 





CHICAGO. 


AGENCY 


SEND FOR OUR PLATFORM 





During the fall and winter months there are fre- 


TEACHERS WANTE quent vacancies which must be filled on short 


notice. Many of them are first-class positions. Address 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, II]. 


FISHER Hi AGENCY 


A. G, FISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 











, MANUAL 
TRAINING 


Benches, Lathes 
Vises, Tools. 
Write for new 
catalogue and 


prices, 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 


275 Madison St. 
Chicago. 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 313 Rookerv Block, Spokane. 94 7th St., Portland. 
518 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimpson Block, Los Angeles. 
Provides Schools of all Grades with 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY competent Teachers. Assists Sh ape 


in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 














Dr. W. J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 


Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
specialty, Established 1868. Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors 


ENEELY & CO. 
Me coels aia SoS 


Ten Books on Teaching. 


which should be in every teacher's library 


PARKER’S TALKS ON TEACHING $1.10 | 
PAGE’s THEORY AND PRACTICE 72c | | 
SPENCER’ s EDUCATION 9 
UICK’S EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS 1. 10 | 
IRKPATRICK’S INDUCTIVE Psy’LG’y 86c | 
HuGHEs’ MISTAKES IN TEACHING 50c | 
SHAW’sS NATIONAL QUESTION Book 1.75 | | 
Munson’s EDU. THROUGH NATURE 1.35 
KELLOGG’S SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 50c | 
HintTz’ BLACKBOARD DRAWING 30c¢ | 


The prices given are the net postage paid. Discount 
pod the set by express. Send for Teachers’ Catalog de- 
bing these and hundreds of others, to | 


United Educational Co. 
61 East 9th St., New York 














How to Teach Manuals 


This series of books gives in compact form the latest and best methods 
of teaching. They are written from a schoolroom standpoint and contain just 
the help teachers need. Each, flexible cloth cover, 25 cents. 








. Kellogg’s—How to Manage Busy Work. 11. Seeley’s—How to Teach Primary 


2. Kellogg’s—How to Teach Botany. Arithmetic . 
3. Latter’s— How to Teach Paper Folding 1S Pay ee o—liowe to Teach Butterflies 


and Cutting. . Elson’s—How to Teach U. S. History. 


9. 
4- Kellogg’s—How to Teach to Read. 14. — s—How to Teach Writing. 
5. Kellogg’s—How to Make Charts. 15. Codd’s—How to Teach Constructive 
6. Payne’s—How to Teach Minerals. Work i in Primary Schools, 
7. Payne’s—How to Teach Birds. 16. Payne’s—How to Teach About Aqua- 
8. Payne’s—How to Teach Bugs. tic Life. 
g. Kellogg’ s—How to Teach Fractions. 17. Payne’s—How to Teach About Trees. 
10. Kellogg’ s—How to Teach Clay Model- 18. Kellogg’s—How to be a Successful 


Teacher. 
Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of 25 cents each. 


These and hundreds of books for teachers are fully described in our 150- 
page catalogue, sent free to any address. 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL CO. 
61 EAST NINTH ST., NEW YORK 


ing. 




















WE ARE MORE THAN PLEASED WITH THEM 


This was 


said of 


Ask Stationer 


ESTERBROOK’S PENS~< 


Stant, Mopirrep Siant, VERTICAL 





THE SPECIAL REASON, THEIR EASY WRITING QUALITIES 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
WORKS ;: CAMDEN,N. J. 
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EIMEK & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments, 


Kverything needed in the Laboratory. Glass 
Blowing done on the premises. Metalware 
Manufacturing Department in the House. 


SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Offers twenty-eight courses in Psychology, Phil- 
osophy, Ethics, History of Education, school 
Administration, ae dy vd Training, School Hy- 
giene, Methods of Teaching, snd Domestic 
Science. Course on School Administration by 
Supt. W. B. Chancellor, and two new courses on 
Physical Training and School Hygiene to meet 
tbe needs of grade teachers and principals by 
Dr. Luther H. Gulick, Director of Physical 
Training in the Public Schools of Greater New 
Y: rk. Lectures began Sept. 27th. Registration 
continues until) Oct. 30, 





Send for Descriptive Circu'ar to Librartan 
School of Pedagogy, Washington Square, New 
York. 

THOMAS M. BALLIET, Dan 





The Kraus Seminary 
for Kindergartners 
Regular and Extension Courses 


MRS. MARIA KRAUS BOELTE 


Hotel San Remo, Central Park West 
75th Street, New York City 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


INSIDE OF a three appointments of teachers in three states were made by tejonhons on Sept. 





1905. The 11 o’clock mail brought a letter from Supt. Griffith of Glens Falls, N. Y. asking 

or a Teacher of English, at 87v; and another from ~upt. Dressel of Great Barrington, Mass., asking for a 
Grammar School Principal and a Teacher ot Manual Training. We called both up by long-distance telephone 
and within 15 minutes had had satisfactory conversations with both of them and provided candidates, two of 
them from Pennsylvania. (f course this is possible only when we have just the right candidates and happen to 
know that they would accept; usually we sbould FIFTEEN first. Even then it seldom occurs that we do not 
have to telegraph or soleghnene the candidates recommend teachers, who have agreed to accept 
if-elected, within five hours of the receipt of a letter or Selegram. We rely more and more on the long-distance 


telephone. In th er of 14 we telegraphed to Supt. Miller of Binghampton to offer hima desirable place 
in 0 Western normal, het telegraphed beck re asing it, yet when we talked with him about it afterward he was 
sorry he had not accepted. If 


we bad called him up by long-distance telephone we could have explained 
a 


shore fat ly than was possibie in a telegram, and he wou ve taken the place after where we MINUTES 


couldtellhimin8 - - - - - 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, New York. 
ith a 1 education wanted for d t t k 

P ECIALISTS in Uae Hekacie, Prenamenary. Schools pve | Co ee 7 Deans 


sylvania and other States, Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions pay- 

ing $60 to $70 per month, if they cun teach some approved system of music and drawing. 
for further mformation, aadress 

NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L.Meyers). Harrisspura, Pa. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHicaao 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY , Oldest ana best known in 0.8. Est. 1855 
3 East Lath St., New York Joun O. RooxweiL, Manager. 


“Black Knight” 


No. 6319. 


A round Yeilow Polished Pencil, 
containing an Exceptionally Fine, 
Large, Soft Black, Durable Lead. 


Fin Excellent Drawing Pencil 


EBERHARD FABER 
New York 














Schermerhorn 











Kellogg’s Deportment Records 


The use of this system will have animportant moral 
effect upon the conduct of pupils and will be an im 
portant aid to the management of any school. It is 
equally adaptedto the city,town orcountry school. 
The system requires the use of two ks for each 
class, & blotter (or book of original entzy) and a ledger 
and individual cards. In the blotter are recorded 
cases of disorder or di as they occur during 
the day. Koreach such offense certain demerits are 

ivea, while credits are allowed for continued good be- 

avior. The individual cards are carried by the pupi) 
in astrong manila envelope. 1 whose names appear 
on the blotter record forthe day are detained at the 
close of school and present their cards for an entry of 
the totai blotter entries for the day, At the same time 
the teacher makes the same entry on the ledger where 
& page is devoted to each pupil. The cost is as follows: 
Blotter, ® cents; ledger, 30 cents; cards with manila 

envelopes, 60 cents a hundred 
We will send to any 


S ecia!l Offer. Principal or Superin- 


ent having 6 or more teachers under him a set free 
provided he will ma e experiment for a single term 
and report results. Address 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL CO., 
61 East 9th St., New York 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


$8 ARCH STREET :: PHILADELPHI£ 


wear 











CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


d 


CHEMICALS 





Complete Laboratory Outfits 


lettered 


Fall Catalogue ed on receipt of 10 cents 





SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 


RELIEF MAPS Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology for 


Schools of al) grades, Lantern slides, etc, 


The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTION put up in 
strong, cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text- 
book, are easily in every respect the best and cheapest low-priced 
collections in the market. 40 Min rals in good case, for $209. 40 
rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of invertebrates, 
for $3.50. Send for circulars. 


SS EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D.C, 


Commissioner HARRIS says: ‘ Every school in the United states, in 
my opinion, should have these collections.” 


THE ONLY BOOK FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS 
PRACTICAL AND ARTISTIC BASKETRY 


by LAURA ROLLINS TINSLEY, Former Principal tn the Minneapolts Pub- 
lic Schools, Will be received with enthusi > ducati iiecdaes who 
know the value of hand training. Four things specially emphasized. I. 
Good forms. 2. Harmontous decoration. 3. Skilful workmanship. 4. Use ¥ 
native material. Boards of Edutation, althpugh unable to buy material, 
would giadly put industrial work in the course of study, if the pupils 
could gather their own supply from the fields, With its aid the country 
school children will have an advantage over their city cousins in having 
the material at hand which they can use. 


CONTENT? 


Shapes and Sizes. a great 
many Indian Stitches used. 

8 Howto Make Baskets and Other 
Articles from Native Material. 
Cattail Leaves, Flags and 
Rushes, Straw, Corn Husks, 

Prep’ : Grasses, Pine Needles, Pal- 

6. Articles Made from Raffia. Braid- metto,Cedar,and Willow Bark. 
for different purposes, 9. Work Carefully Graded for Pub- 

Hats, Bags, Pillows, and var- c¢ Schools. 

fous other Articles, both Ar- 10, Coloring. 

tistic and Useful. lL. ork. A very valuable 
7. Combination of Rattrn and chapter, fully illustrated, not 

Raffia. Baskets of Various in any other book on basketry. 


Profusely illustrate ¢ with 112 drawings and photo hs of baskets. 
Beautifully bound fa cloth, 12 mo. $1.00 aeetpootuan, 10 cents. 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 6! East Ninth Street, New York 


SELF CULTURE FOR TEACHERS. 


It is a pleasure to us to put in the hands of earnest, ambitious teachers the unique magazine 
EpocationaL Founpations, which is rich in the best thoughts of the leading educators. The pro- 
gram for the coming year will be most attractiveand profitable. Unly $1.25 a Year 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL CO., 61 East Ninth St., New York 

















1. Introduction. 
2. Basketry in the Public School_. 
8. Materiai—Imported and Native. 
4 Ra ork. Mats, Baskets, 
Birds’ Nest, Handles, Covers, 
5. Common Willow Twigs. How to 
are and Manufacture. 





~ 








READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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New Books for High Schools 


The Elements of Rhetoric ASHLEY H. THORN- 
and Composition DIK E, Ph.D., of Northwestern University, is 


a thoroughly practical hand-book, designed 
for use in a course of theme writing. It is not the result of a fad, it does not give undue 
Prominence to any one idea or method, but seeks to combine the excellencies of the best of 
its predecessors with a more practical, thorough, and interesting application to the stu- 
dent’s needs than has yet been obtained. 


12mo, 356 pages. 


ADV ANCED In preparing this book the author, MR. S. E. FORMAN, 


has had constantly in mind the principle that instruction 

CIVI in Civics should have for its highest aim the indoctrination of the learner 
in sound notions of political morality, and has attempted to assist the 

teacher in achieving this aim. The plan is the outgrowth of class-room experience, and is 
one that has proved successful in awakening and sustaining interest. If we mistake not, 
this is a book which has long been looked for, and which will be eagerly supported by all 
interested both in good government and sound instruction. Appendices to the work wil} 


be The Constitution of the United States, The New York State Law against Bribery, etc. 
The book is designed for colleges and for high schools giving thorough instryction in Civics’ 


$1.00 net. 


Circulars and Information regarding these and other books for High 
Schools and Colleges Will be sent upon application. 





The Century Co., Union Square, N. Y. 








SLATE BLACKBOARD 


ROOFING AND STRUCTURAL SLATE 
THE EXCELSIOR SLATE COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
PEN ARGYL, PA. 


NATURE SONGS FOR CHILDREN 


By MRS. FANNY SNOW KNOWLTON. This is a charming collection of Children’ 
Songs, admirably adapted to the Kindergarten, Primary School and Home. 3: i 














There are sixty-five songs in the book divided into groups, as follows: The Months, Flower Songs, Bird Songs, 
Games, Miscellaneous Songs and Sacred Songs. : 


The words are in the main, by distinguished authors and all.were selected with great care The melodies are 
simple and within the compass of the child voice. 


The size of the book is 8x10 1-2 inches. 110 Pages. Hand- 
somely bound in gray cloth. Price, Postpaid, $1.00 


We publish Kindergarten Review, $1.00 a year. Send for our new Premium List 


Milton Bradley Co., :: Springfield, Mass. 


New York Philadelphia Atlanta 


Boston San Francisco 


THE TEACHING OF CURRENT EVENTS IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


NEW BOOKLET 


FREE tor the ASKING 


WRITE FOR ONE] 
UNITED EDUCATIONAL CO., 61 East 9th St., New York 


READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 
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Pears — 


Most soaps clog 
the skin pores by 
the 
alkali in their com- 
position. 

Pears’ is quickly 
rinsed off, leaves 
the pores open and 
the skin soft and 


fats and free 


Established in 1789. 


Teachers, don’t narrow your lives 
by reading only professional litera- 
ture, nor squander your time on de- 
sultory reading. Take up some of the 
splendid reading courses and get your 
associate teachers to jein you for a 
reading club. If your leisure is lim- 
ited you will find the courses of the 
BAY VIEW READING CLUB just right. 
Nothing could be more delightful than 
its travel courses, with systematic 
studies en the history, art, literature 
and institutions of the lands taken up 
J. M WALL, Boston Beulevard. De- 
treit, Mich., cam tell you ell abevt 
them 








PRACTICAL 


Books on 
Drawing 


Hintz’ Blackboard 
Sketching 


By W. BERTHA HINTZ 
of the Chicago Normal School 


The author is well known as a teacher of 
and lecturer on drawing, and she has 
helped thousands of teachers to learn the 
art. It aims to teach the teacher how to 
draw—giving her a power in her school- 
work that always proves very valuable 
in instruction and discipline. Size 8}x6} 
inches. 53 pages. 12 full page plates. 


PRICE, 30 CENTS POSTPAID 














Augsburg’s Easy Drawings 
For the Geography Class. 
96 Pages. 4o Plates. 
Price 30 Cents. 





United Educational 
Company 
61 E. 9th Street NEW YORK 


























